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To  Dr.  jijhy  F.  R.  S,  and  F,  A.  S.  Fellow  of  tht 
Royal  College  of  Fhyjicians,  London. 

*•  I 

^ I , Gower-Street. 

J Have  received  with  peculiar  pleafure  your  per- 
mijjion  to  dedicate  this  work  toyou^  and  nothing 
could  have  increafed  that  pleafure^  but  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  expreffed  your  approbation  of  my 
intention. 

When  fir Ji  I publifioed  this  Work  it  Was  fent  into 
the  w$rld  without  a Dedication,  becaufe  I felt  that 
no  produaion  of  mine  had  then  a legal  claim  upon 
my  profejfion. 

“ ^ Fhyfician  in  a great  city,  fays  the  Englijh 
^ fage,  feems  to  he  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune  i 
his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the  mofi  part  totally 
cafuah,  they  who  employ  him,  know  not  his  ex- 
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celknce,  they  who  reje3  him  know  not  his  defi- 
cience.  By  an  acute  obferver  who  had  looked  on 
the  tranfaSiions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a 
centnfy^  a' Dery  ctiriotis  book  hight  be  written  on 
the  fortune  of  Bhyficiansd’'^  If  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  Jl:)Ould  ever  be  fo  firmly  efiabliJJoed  in  this 
' country j that  Truth  may  be  publifioed  on  all  oc- 
cafionSj  I Jhall  be  happy  to  contrafi  your  virtuous^ 
and  confident ious  condud,  with  the  unhallowed  tem- 
per of  my  profejftonal  opponents.  At  the  fame  time 
that  I acknowledge  my  particular  obligations  to  you 
Sir,  I fhould  be  wanting  in  rejped  to  others  who 
aBed  with  you y when  I was  admitted  of  the  Royal 
College  of  PhyficianSy  in  confcquence  of  an  appli- 
cation to  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  for  a Man-* 
DAM  us  againji  that  learned  body,  if  I did  not  ex- 
prefs  my  gratitude  for  their  conduB,  fince  I have 
had  abundant  occafion  of  obferving,  that  an  obli- 
gation is  conferred  where  men,  even  adting  upon 
oath,  difcharge  their  duty  confcientioufly.  I am 
now  convinced  that  the  mojl  learned,  the  mojl  re- 
fpeBable,  and  the  mojl  honorable  members  of  my 
profejjion  are  my  friends,  and  I take  this  opportunity 
of  declaring,  that  it  will  be  the  pride,  and  pleafure, 
of  my  life,  to  prove  myfelf  worthy  the  countenance, 

* JobnJorCs  Worh*  Life  of  Akenjide,  ^.289.  ^.4. 
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and  frtendjhipy  I have  received  from  you,  from 
them,  and  other  virtuous  chara^ers, 

I atUy  with  great  refpeUy  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and 

Mojl  obedient  humble  fervant. 

July  ijl,  1791.  . Rich<^.  Kentijh,  p. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  the  month  of  July  1788,  when  I vifited 
M.  Berthollet  at  Paris,  he  informed  me  that 
he  had  analyzed  the  urine  of  gouty  patients, 
and  found  a confiderable  excefs  ofphpfphoric 
acid  during  a paroxyfm,  to  which  he  feemed 
willing  to  afcribe  the  peculiar  phenomena  of 
this  difeafe ; but  though  the  fad  muft  be  ad^ 
mitted  from  the  well  known  accuracy  of  M 
Berthollet’s  chemical  inveftigations,  yet  1 fee 
no  more  rcafon  to  afcribe  the  efeds  to  this 
caufe,  than  I do  to  afcribe  the  fymptoms  of  in. 
termittent,  inflammatory,  or  hedic  fever,  to 
that  excefs  of  acid  which  is  obfervable  in  the 
perfpirable  matter  of  patients,  labouring  under 
thefe  difeafes,  Whep  I was  a pupil  pf  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen  at  Edinburgh,  I recoiled  mention- 
ing the  remarkable  acid  fmejl  of  the  perfpiration 
of  a puty  limb,  as  a Angular  circumftance,  and 
efiring  his  explanation.  If  my  memory  ferves 
me,  he  repUed  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the 

difeafe. 
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difeafe,  but  was  obfervable  in  mofl;  cafes  of  con- 
fined perfpiration.  I fiiould  not  have  thought 
it  neeelTary  to  mention  the  opinions  of  thefe 
great  men,  but  I find  that  a book  entided 
“ Trampels  Beobachtungen  und  Er- 
FAHRUNGEN  MedICINISCHEN  UND  Cuf- 
RURG,iscHEN  Inijalts,”  &c.  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Obfervations  and  Experiments  by 
J.  E.  Trampel,  M.  D.  was  publilhed  in  1789, 
in  which  the  author  imagines  that  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  is  in  fome  meafure  conducive  to 
the  difeafe,  and  he  very  philofophically  proves 
the  credit  due  tQ  his  hypothefis,  by  prefcribing 
a remedy  which  he  fays  “ never  fails  to  pro- 
mote the  arthritic  fever,  and  co-operate  with 
nature  in  producing  a crifis.”  He  puts  two 
bufices  of  vitriolic  ffither,  and  twenty  five  grains 
of  phofphorus  in  a phial,  to  the  neck  of  which 
^ he  lutes  another  of  fufficient  capacity.  The 
phial  being  put  into  a velfel  of  water  heated 
gradually,  the  phofphorus  dilfolves.  When 
Cold,  the  menftruum  will  not  fufpend  more  than 
fifteen  grains  of  the  phofphorus.  Of  this  fo- 
Jution  he  gives  ten  drops,  or  upwards,  three 
times  a day.  It  increafes  the  fecretion  of  urine 
and  relieves  the  joints.  With  refpedt  to  the 
caufes  of  the  chronic  gout,  Dr.  T.  cbnliders 

them 
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them  all  as  debilitating.”*  It  is  not  neceflary 
to  compliment  this  author  on  his  chemical  or 
philofophical  inveftigations,  which  are  it  muft 
be  confefled  in  the  true  ftyle  of  medical  phi- 
lofophy — to  perfift  in  putting  twenty  five  grains 
of  phofphorus  into  a menftruum  which  diffolves 
but  fifteen,  is  highly  correfpondent  with  the 
fagaf  ity  of  a phyfician  who  believing  the  phof- 
phoric  acid  the  caufe  of  morbid  phenomena, 
adminifters  the  caufe  to  remove  the  efFedls. 

“ Phyfic  of  metaphyfic  begs  defence, 

“ And  metaphylic  calls  for  aid  on  fenfe*.”  Pope. 


* Vid,  Analytical  Review — June  1791. 
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TO  detail  the  opinions  of  medical  men 
on  the  generality  of  complaints,  is  at 
once  an  infult  to  their  profeffion,  and  to 
common  fenfe.  No  abfurdity  is  too  great 
for  the  creed  of  a phyfician.  He  who  is  , 
orthodox  in  phylic,  mud;  fhut  his  ears  to 
reafon,  and  “ liften  with  credulity  to  the 
“ whifpers  of  fancy,  or  the  phantoms  of 
imagination.”  I {hall  therefore  be  ex-r 
cufed  from  purfuingthe  hillory  of  the  Gout 
through  all  the  labyrinths  of  obfcurity,  in 
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which  the  ignorance  of  my  profeffion  has 
involved  it,  and  enter  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant fubjea  of  giving  fuch  obfervations  and 
advice  to  arthritics,  as  experience  enables 
me  to  deliver.  The  theory  of  difeafe  has 
been  midaken,  and  to  fuchmiftake  we  mud 
attribute  the  fatality  of  medical  pradtice. 
Since  the  days  of  Afclepiades,*  there  has 
been  but  little  genius  of  philofophy  in  the 
writings  of  medicine.  He  corredted  the 
errors  of  Hippocrates,  and  endeavoured  to 
teach  mankind  the  happy  art  of  curing  all 
complaints,  tutOy  cekrifer,  & jucunde.  But 
fuch  a dodtrine  was  not  fuited  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  medical  mind,  which  has  been 
fingularly  attached  to  fydems  repugnant 
to  truth,  fcience,  and  common  fenfe. 
Hippocrates  was  the  unintentional  caufe  of 
this  calamity.  He  feparated  medicine  from 

* “Vixit  Anno  Mundi  3939.  Anno  Ante  Chriflum 
Natum  63,  & quidem  ad  fupremam  Seneaam  valetudine 
profperrima.  Nam  fponHonem  fecifle  dicitur,  ne  cne- 
dicus  haberetur,  fi  quo  iinquam  morbo  corriperetur.  Et 
vkit  etiam.*’  Vid.  Mangeti  Biblioth.  & Le  Cierc’s.  Hid. 
dc  la  Medecine. 
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philofophy,  and  fent  it  a wandering  amongft 
the  fidlions  of  imagination.  Any  man  who 
could  read  or  write,  and  many  a man  pof- 
feffed  of  neither  of  thefe  accomplishments;, 
has  been,  fince  his  time,  thought  qualified 
to  attend  to  nature — to  watch  difeafe,  and 
record  the  Symptoms  of  complaints — hence 
every  morbid  appearance  has  been  dignified 
with  fome  fpecific  appellation,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafe  multiplied  into  difiindl 

difeafes. 

/ 

This  talent  for  obfervation  has  been  fo 
widely  diffufed,  that  pradlitioners  in  phyfic 
appear  to  have  been  emulous  of  their  mi- 
nute attention  to  the  difeafed  varieties  of 
nature,  without  duly  confidering  the  pecu- 
liarities that  attend  her  in  a State  of  health. 
The  properties  of  life,  and  the  caufes  of 
health,  till  lately,  have  appeared  beneath 
the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thus  has  the  ta- 
lent for  obfervation  been  proftituted — Ef- 
fects have  been  recorded,  whilSt  caules  have 
efcaped  notice.  Hence  the  jumble — hence 
the  chaos  of  medical  compofition. 
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The  opinions  of  Hippocrates  have  been 
mifconftrued,  and  his  wife  inftitutions  fub- 
verted.  When  he  entered  on  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  he  found  fo  much  to  be  done, 
and  the  field  of  improvement  fo  large,  that 
he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  any  man  to  be  thoroughly 
mafter  of  his  profeffion  who  did  not  apply 
to  it  with  unremitting  ardor,  and  par- 
ticular attention,  “ Philofophy,  (fays  he) 
has  for  its  objed;  the  whole  fyflem  of  na- 
ture,  -but  medicine  has  for  its  objed  the 
nature  of  man-^his  dates  of  health  and 
. “ difeafe.”  This  was  a judicious  remark, 
but  it  gave  rife  to  many  errors. — For  al- 
though Plippocrates  himfelf  exprefsly  fays, 
that  ‘‘  Philofophy  fhould  enter  into  medi- 
“ cine,  and  medkine  into  Philofophy, 
and  that  a phyfician  who  is  a philofo- 
pher,  is  equal  to  a God,”^  Yet  when 
once  the  profefQon  became  diftind,  and  the 
medical  charader  was  no  longer  conneded 
with  that  of, a philofopher,  the  healing 

* Libro  de  decenti  Habitu,' 
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iirt  ceafcd  to  be  a branch  of  phyfics,  and  . 
'fell  into  the  hands  of  men  whofe  intereft  it 
was  (as  it  now  is)  to  deceive  mankind,  and 
make'a  myftery  of  the  plaineffc  truths.  To 
this  fatal  feparation  may  be  attributed 
the  prefen t fatality  of  difeafe.  And  how- 
ever fliocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
it  may  appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  death  of  thoufands,  and  tens  of 
thoufands,  mufl  be  attributed  to  this  parent 
error. 

The  man  who  ventures  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  thofe  narrow  prejudices  which 
enflave  his  profeflion,  never  fails  to  meet 
^he  rancour  of  malevolence.  But  I will 
not  complain.  There  are  good  and 
bad  men  in  all  ranks  of  fociety.  There 
are  fkillful  and  unfkillful  perfons  in  all 
profeflions.  The  good  are  not  always 
happy,  nor  the  fkillful  fortunate,  in  this 
world.  They  have,  however,  advanta- 
ges peculiar  to  themfelves  they  poffefs 
a confeioafnefs  of  fuperiority  which  the 

wicked 
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Wicked  and  the  ignorant  know  not.  In 
all  the  difafters  of  human  life ; in  all  the 
difappointments  of  profeffional  purfuit, 
the  good  man  and  the  Ikillful  practitioner 
' haye  the  invaluable  fupport  ot  felf-ap- 
proved  conduct;  they  are  prepared  tp 
render  an  account  of  their  aCtions,  and 
ever  ready  publicly  to  confute  and  con- 
found their  enemies. 

Virtus,  repulfce  nefeia  fordida,  in- 
contaminatisy  fulgit  honoribus ; 

Nee  fumity  aut  pomt  fecuresy 
Arbitrio  popularis  Aurce, 

Hor.  Lib.  III.  Od.  2.  17. 

The  fingularity  of  my  medical  opinions 
will  be  partially  feen  in  this  work.  And 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  to  be  fingular 
on  a fubjed  in  which  all  other  writers  are 
confeffedly  in  error,  argues,  at  leaft,  a pof- 

fibility  or  chance  of  truth,  the  learned 

reader 
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reader  will  candidly  attend  to  the  arguments 
*which  are  here  delivered,  and  diveft  him- 
felf  of  prejudice  to  any  particular  party, 

fed,  or  fyftem, 

■:1  ' ’ ' 

The  difeafe,  of  which  I am  now  to  treat, 
is  the  confelfed  Opprobrium  Medicorum — 
Self  experience,  practical  knowledge,  and 
attention  to  the  fymptoms  of  this  com- 
plaint, from  the  earlieft  period  of  my  life, 
are  the  apology  and  the  proofs  on  which 
I re/l  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  inveftiga- 
tion.  , ' 

I am  an  Arthritic,  and  the  fon  of  an 
Arthritic — I am  interefted  in  the  caufe 
which  ! have  undertaken,  and  I labour  to 
■ deftroy  a mortal  enemy,  the  direful  tor-i 
ments  of  whofe  deftrudive  rage,  the  poet 
thus  defcribes  : 

“ O Nams,  for  ever  fad,  abhorr’d  of  Heav’n, 

“ Parent  of  groans,  from  dark  Cocytus  fprung, 

“ Immortal  Gout ! in  gloomy  Erebus, 

“ Whom  e’rft  Megaera,  dreadful  fury,  bore  j 
“ And  from  her  poifon’d  breaft*  Aleftho  fed : 

‘‘  What  daemon  fraught  with  malice  fent  thee  forth 

« To 
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If  morlalsforiharcrimEs,  committed  here. 

Are  doom’d  to  fuffer  in  the  realms  below, 

Why  ofFer  Tantalus  the  elufive  wa^e? 

“ Why  torture  poor  Ixion  with  his  wheel  ? 

‘‘  Or  bid  the  wretched  Sifyphus  uproll 

The  ftill  revolving  ftone  ! confign’d  to  thee 
‘‘  And  to  thy  tendon  racking  pangs,  the  guilty 
Had  mourn’d  a heavier  punifliment.”* 


To  lefTen  this  punifhment  is  the  bufinefs 
of  a phyfician.  But  as  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  a caufe,  can  ftand  but  a bad  chance  to 
remove  its  eifedl,  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
make  fome  attempt  to  afcertain  the  pofitive 
or  proximate  caufe  of  Gout.— Any  re- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  others  is  unnecef- 
fary— the  ideas  which  I have  borrowed 
will  be  detected,  and  thole  which  are  origi- 
nal obferved.— As  the  principle  of  life  has 
been  mifunderftood,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  morbid  affedion  of  that  principle 
has  been  millaken. — To  be  concile  and  ex- 
plicit, I will  deliver  my  dodtrine  of  difeale 
in  a few  general  phyliological  propolitions  ; 

Vide  Lucian’s  Tragopodagra,  by  Francklin. 
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and  iuch  of  my  readers  as  think  a know- 
■ ledge  of  caufes  necelTary  to  explain  effedts, 
will  attend  to  this  enquiry.  I fubmit  my 
opinions  to  the  demonftration  of  intelligent 
readers. 


Physiological  Propositions,  contain- 
ing a Philofophical  View  of  the  Caufes 
of  Life,  Health,  Difeale,  and  Death. 


matter,  requiring  the  aSHon  of  certain 
exciting,  or  capacitating  powers  to  its  main^ 
tenance  and  fupport,  * , 

Prop.  2d. 

^ ne  capacitating  powers  * of  life  are,  food, 
air,  exercife,  heat,  light,  animal  fluids,  fL 

* Vid.  the  Non-naturals  of  Galen,  and  Exciting  Power# 


Proposition  ift. 

'■s  an  adventitious  property  of 
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cretion,  and  excretion^  fenfation,  reJieSHony 
and  their  confequences,  the  affeSHons  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind,  all  operating  on  the  ner- 
•uous fyfem,  and  producing  the  alternate  fates 
of  watchfulnefs  and feep. 

Prop.  3d. 

The  capability  or  aptitude  for  life,  depends 
upon  the  due  application  of  the  capacitating 
powers. 

\ 

Prop.  4th. 

Health  is  the  refult  of  the  due  action  of  the 
capacitating  powers. 

Prop.  5th. 

\ 

The  predifpoftion  to  difeafe,  and  difeafe 
itfelf,  are  the  refult  of  an  undue  ablion  of 
the  powers  of  health. 


Prop. 
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Prop.  6th. 

In  difeafe  the  agents  necefaryfor  the  fup- 
port  of  health,  operate  either  •with  too  ftrong 
or  too  weak  an  energy^ 

Prop.  yth. 

I^he  capacitating  powers  of  health,  in- 
creafed  to  a certain  degree,  caufe  fihenic  or 
inflammatory  difeafe,  and  increafed  to  a flill 
greater  degree,  caufe  aflhenic  difeafe,  or  in- 
direSi  debility,  which  may  appear  under  a va- 
riety of  forms. 

Prop.  8th. 

I^he  powers  of  health  abflraSled  or  de- 
er eafed  to  a certain  degree,  caufe  direSl  af- 
thenic  difeafe,  or  umverfal  debility,  which 
may  likewife  appear  under  a variety  of 
forms. 
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Prop.  9th, 

Every  power  caujing  idiopathic  difeafe 
operates  on  the  nervous  fyfiem  in  a manner 
Jimilar  to  the  agents  of  health  with  a force 
above  or  below  the  natural  jiandard^  produ^- 
cing  either  direB,  fthenic,  or  indireSi  dfeafe^ 
which  fate,  according  to  degree,  we  term 
diredl,  fihenic,  or  indirect  debility. 

Prop.  loth. 

That fate  of  the  human  fyfem  which  we 
term  debility,  is  the  real  caufe  of  all  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  idiopathic  difeafe. 

Prop.  nth. 

I 

There  are  three  dtverfties  of  this  debility, 
which  confitute  difinSi  idiopathic  difeafe, 
and  thefe  are,  the  diredt,  fhenic,  and  indi- 
reB, 


Prop, 
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Prop.  12th. 

he  true  Jihenic,  or  idiopathic  inf  amma- 
tory  difeafe,  is  cured  by  an  abfradlion  or 
diminution  of  the  capacitating  powers,  or 
fiimuli  of  life, 

Pr,op.  13th. 

t 

Idiopathic  afhenic  difeafe  is  removed  by  the 
addition,  or  free  ufe  op  the  capacitating 
powers. 


Prop.  14th. 

^ &then!c  difeafe  may  become  afhenic,  and 
vice  versa. 

Prop.  15th. 

Idiopathic  difeafe  may  likewife  be  combined 
with  local  af’eSiion,  and  vice  versl 


Prop. 
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Prop.  i6th 

Death  happens  from  the  excefs  or  defeSh 
of  the  capacitating  powers,  and  can  only  be 
produced  by  bodies  aSiing  upon  the  capability 
in  a manner  fimilar  to  the  capacitating 
powers,  or  by  fome  local  deftruBion  of  parts 
necejj'ary  to  the  confervation  of  the  capabi- 
lity general  principle  of  life. 


THE 
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THE 

s 

HISTORY 

OF  THE 

GOUT. 


TO  give  an  exadl  and  compleat  hif- 
tory  of  the  Gout,  is  a difficult  mat- 
ter. The  experience  of  a Sydenham,  and 
the  fy ftematic  genius  of  a Cullen,  have  elu- 
cidated the  fubjcdl;  but  cafes  frequently 
occur  in  tvhich  this  difeafe  affiimes  a form 
which  different  prad:itioners  would  charac- 
-tcrize  by  different  appellations:  and  the 

■'  moff 
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moft  profound  phyficians  will  confefs,  that 
they  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  pathog- 
nomic marks  of  the  difeale.  This  remark 
indeed  might,  without  injuftice,  be  ex- 
. tended  throughout  nofology.  But  the  di- 
greffion  is  here  inadmiffible.  I have 
commented  upon  the  mutability  of  difeafc 
in  another  place,  and  the  reader  will  be  in- 
clined to  forgive  my  want  of  copioufnefs  on 
this  fubjecl,  when  he  is  informed  that  phy- 
ficians of  the  greateft  pradice  in  the  prefent 
age,  are  unable  to  determine  upon  the 
{ymptoms  which  characterize  the  moft 
common  complaints.— A profeffor  of  Edin- 
burgh alTerts,  that  a pain  of  the  right  fhoul- 
der  is  a pathognomic  lign  of  an  inflamed  li- 
ver 3 whilft  a celebrated  Phylician  of  this 
metropolis  affirms,  that  hiccough  is  the 
fought-for  fymptom.  The  fame  profeffor 
teaches  that  a diminution  of  the  pulfe  in 
continued  fevers  is  a good  fign,  whilft  the 
fame  Phyfician  aflerts,  that  it  is  always  a 
bad  one.  Since  DoCtors  difagree,  it  will  not 
be  furprifing  that  even  in  the  fhort  hiflory 
whiph  1 am  to  deliver,  fuch  heterogeneous 

Symptoms 
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rlence  has  fince  confirmed  its  efficacy 
in  thefe  diforders.  I have  myfelf  fre- 
“ quently  given  it  with  remarkable  fuc- 
“ cefs ; and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 

I 

“ as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four  hours, 
“ with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  muik 
**  julep  between  : the  julep  is  the  only 
**  officinal  preparation  of  it.”^  The  Mif- 
tura  Mofchata  of  the  Pharmacopeia  nova 
Londinenfis  is  fimilar  to  the  julep  with 
the  proportion  of  two  fcruples  infiead 
of  fix  grains  of  mulk,  and  the  addition  of 
•one  dram  of  gum  arabic,  to  fix  ounces  of 
rofe  water.  But  thefe  preparations  I hold 
to  be  very  inefficacious.  Water  is  not  a 
proper  menftruum  for  this  adlive  remedy. 

Volatile  Alkali  is  a powerful  dif- 
fufible  ftimuius,  pofieffing  many  properties 
which  recommend  it  to  arthritics.  The 
volatile  alkaline  falts,  and  their  folutions 
called  fpirits,  prepared  from  different  ani- 
mal fublfances  have  been  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing  different  effedls  upon  the  hu-^ 
• Lewis’s  new  Difpenf.  p.  178,  9. 
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rtian  body,  and  to  receive  fpeclfic  virtues 
from  the  fubjedl.  But  modern  pradtice 
and  chemical  experiments  have  proved 
their  identity.  In  whatever  form  therefore 
the  volatile  alkali  is  given,  we  may  expedt 
from  its  ufe  the  fame  general  efFedls.  Ex- 
perience has  fhewn  its  efficacy  in  a great 
variety  of  nervous  difeafes,  and  there  are 
inftances  on  record  where  this  remedy  has' 
removed  obflinate  intermittent,  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  where  the  bark  has  failed. 

The  Spiritus  Ammonia  Composi- 
Tus,  or  Spiritus  Volatilis’  Aroma- 
tic us,  is  one  of  the  moft  grateful  prepara- 
tions of  volatile  alkali  > a tea-fpoonful  in  a 
glafsof  water  is  a pleafant  and  powerful 
llomachic  medicine  in- gouty  cafes. 

i^TitER  has  been  recommended  in  gouty 
complaints  5 it  is  of  two  kinds,  vitriolic  and 
nitrous.  But  I have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  any  good  effedls  from  the  former  of 
thefe  preparations  in  the  regular  gouf- 
The  latter  I have  not  tried.  In  ( ne  cafe  of 

fpafmodic 
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fpafmodic  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
refembled  a gouty  dyfpnasa,  I found  the 
aether  vitriolicus,  in  large  dofes,  of  fervice  ; 
but  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  inferior 
to  the  volatile  alkali,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  acidity,  however  weak  and 
fubtile,  may  render  it  unfit  ^for  gouty  fto- 
machs. 

Antimonials  are  among  the  moft 
powerful  remedies,  which  the  fcience  of 
medicine  can  boaft.  They  produce  effedts 
which  philofophy  is  puzzled  to  explain. 
'They  frequently  remove  the  moft  dreadful 
maladies  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner ; 
and  they  feem  to  operate  as  it  were  by  a 
charm,  on  the  moft  remote  and  important 
organs  of  life.  The  wanderings  of  intel- 
tedt  delirium,  and  the  moft  alarming  ftages 
of  febrile  debility,  fall  within  the  compafs 
of  their  operation : fpafms,  convulftons, 
pain,  are  within  the  fphere  of  their  adlion  ; 
difeafes  or  debility  of  the  animal,  vital  and 
natural  fundlions,  are  within  the  fcale  of 
their  power  3 -and  all  their  effc(3;s  place 
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them  among  the  moft  adlive  ftimuli,  which 
dilcovery  has  yet  applied  to  the  living 
fyftem.  Of  their  efficacy  in  the  gout,  we 
are  to  fpeak  more  particularly.  Evacua- 
tion, we  have  pronounced  hurtful  in  every 
flage  of  this  complaint;  fuch  effeds  of 
antimonials  are  therefore  to  be  guarded 
againfl: ; their  tonic  virtues  are  objeds  of 
our  attention.  We  find  in  fevers  that  the 
morbid  celerity  of  the  'pulfe  is  checked, 
and  the  idiopathic  debility  removed  by 
V their  ufe  without  evacuating  effeds  ; hence  ' 
analogy  pleads  in  their  favour.  I am 
indebted  to  a very  ingenious  and  learned 
friend  for  fome  important  pradical  remarks 
on  this  fubjed.  Dr.  Palmer,  Phyfician 
at  Peterboro’  attended  me  in  my  firfl  gouty 
.paroxyfm.  The  attack  was  irregular,  my 
foot,  lungs,  and  neck  of  the  bladder  were 
alternately  afteded ; I had  much  fever 
and  redlefsnefs ; he  gave  fmall  dofes  of 
an  antimonial  powder,  (a  fubftitute  for 
James’s  powder)  with  the  happiefi;  effeds, 
and  he  informs  me  that  in  all  cafes  of  irre- 
gular gout  he  finds  this  remedy  efficaci- 
ous. 
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pus.  Until  the  feat  of  the  fit  is  fixed  he 
gives  a fmall  dofe  every  three  or  four  hours, 
which,  without  vomiting  or  purging  the 
patient,  lelfens  the  fever,  and  feems  to 
jfhorten,  or  fometimes  to  reinove  the  parpx^ 
yfm.  I mufl  confefs,  however,  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  cure  a regularly 
formed  fit  of  the  gout  with  any  antimonial 
preparation  finely,  but  if  I am  not  mifia-' 
ken,  I have  feen  its  happy  effedls  whea 
conjoined  with  other  remedies. 

Opium,  if  we  may  believe  a bold  lyfie-r 
matift,  is  the  long  fought  for  panacea  in 
the  gout,  and  a long  lift  of  dreadful  mala- 
dies. It  is  undoubtedly  a remedy  of  great 
powers,  and  has  effedts  which  ftrongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  arthritics, 
but  it  has  properties  which  alarm  the  pa- 
tient, and  make  the  cautious  pradtitioner 
afraid  of  its  ufe.  ' Experience,  however, 
informs  us  that  it  may  be  given  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  with  advantage.  And  the 
fame  experience  fhews  that  danger  may  arife 
from  the  adminiftration  of  this  remedy. 


even 
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even  in  cafes  where  theory  and  pradical 
analogy  pleaded  in  its  favor.  The  quali-r 
ties  of  opium  feem  to  require  chymical  iK 
luflration  j it  is  a compound  concrete  mil- 
ky juice  collected  from  the  poppy,  and  as 
the  befi:  fort  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt, 
Perfia,  and  other  hot  countries,  it  would 
feem  that  a conliderable  degree  of  heat  is 
necelfary  to  produce  it  in  a ftate  of  perfec- 
tion. The  chymifts  have  related  their  ex- 
periments upon  this  concrete  juice,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  determined  upon 
the  nature  of  its  aftive  principles,  nor  have 
their  labors  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by 
praditioners.  Water  isfaid  to  be  its  pro- 
per menftruum,  yet  wine  is  preferred  in  the 
difpenfatories.  From  feveral  experiments 
which  I have  made  upon  the  fubjed,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  as  this  fubftance  in 
its  piedical  effects  refembles  the  Peruvian, 
bark,  fo  jn  its  chemical  qualities  it  bears 
the  fame  affinity.  An  adive  bitter  refin, 
and  an  aftriiigent  gum  feem  to  conifitute 
its  principles.  A cold  watery  infufion  of 
opium,  joined  with  fome  w’arni  aromatic, 

appears 
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appears  to  me  the  beft  method  of  obtain-* 
ing  its  pure  anodyne  effects,  without 
danger  of  thofe  noxious  and  alarming 
confequences,  which  frequently  opprefs 
the  patient  under  the  forms  of  head-ach^ 
ficknefs,  and  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  when 
given  in  flibftance  or  fpirituous  tindlure. 
With  relpedl  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  in 
the  gout,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
often  highly  ufeful ; and  whenever  the  pain 
is  fo  fevere,  as  to  prevent  deep,  it  is  necef- 
fary  and  proper  to  procure  it  with  this  re- 
medy. But  I would  prefer  the  watery  in-« 
fufion  to  any  other  mode  ; a grain  of  opium 
infufed  in  an  ounce  of  weak  cinnamon  wa- 
ter and  the  infulion  may  be  taken  in  divided 
dofes,  fo  as  to  procure  reft^  or  it  may  becon-^ 
Joined  withmullc  in  fubHance,  and  a draughs 
withfomeof  the  volatile  tindlure  ofguiacum 
given  after  it.  The  dofe  of  opium  will  be 
regulated  by  the  fkill  of  the  phydcian,- 
fmall  dofes  frequently  repeated,  feem  pro*- 
ferable  to  large  ones.-  One  great  inconve-* 
nience  arifing  from  its  ufe  is  coftivenefs. 
Unlefs  this  be  guarded  again  ft,  t he  diftref- 

fing 
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ling  lymptoms  of  a gouty  paroxyfm  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  adminiftration  of 
opiates* 

Hyoscyamus  or  Henbane  appears  a^ 
an  anodyne,  to  be  preferable  to  opium  ; I 
have  frequently  given  a grain  or  more  of 
the  extradl  merely  with  a view  of  procur- 
ing red:,  in  thofe  complaints  where  Opiates 
are  ufually  given*  and  I have  obferved  the 
bed  edecds  from  its  ufe.  Neither  codive- 
nefsi  licknefs,  head-ach,  or  any  of  thofe 
other  didreding  lymptoms,  which  often  en- 
fue  a dofe  of  opium,  are  amongd  the 
common  effedls  of  henbane.  But  unfortu- 
nately this  remedy  has  been  rejeded  at  the 
College ; when  that  learned  body  lhall 
think  proper  tp  give  it  a Public  examina- 
tion, perhaps  it  may  be  more  fortunate* 

£lectrici'ty.  In  treating  of  the  theory 
of  the  gout,  we  endeavoured  to  diew  that 
it  was  a difeafe,  which  from  analogy, 
feemed  to  require  the  ufe  of  drong  dimu-* 
lants  to  its  cure.  We  compared  it  from  a 

general 
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general  view  of  the  fymptoms  to  a febrile 
paroxyfm  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent 
type;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Mility  of  the  living  folid,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  fymptoms,  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  proper  ufe  of  jitmulan  /reme- 
dies. Eledlricity  is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful of  this  clafs  ; and,  as  a power  capa- 
ble of  a diver fity  of  elfeds,  deferves  our  fe- 
rious  conlideration.  An  infulated  living 
animal  charged  with  the  eledtric  fluid,  is 
found  to  be  in  a flimulated  ftate.  The 
circulation  is  quickened,  and  the  adion  of 
every  part  increafed.  On  the  fudden  ef- 
cape  of  this  fubtile  fluid  from  any  part  of 
an  animal  body  thus  infulated,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a non-eledric,  or  negatively 
cled rifled  body,  a peculiar  fhock  or  flimu- 
lus  is  felt  in  the  part ; and  thus  the  Simu- 
lant effeds  of  eledricity  may  be  locally  as 
well  as  univerfally  applied.  This  remedy 
is  of  great  ufe  in  many  local  complaints. 
Applied  in  (hocks,  or  taken  from  an  infu- 
lated animal  in  (parks,  it  is  found  a pow- 

O erful 
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erful  means  of  reflpring  the  loft  tone  or  ac- 
tion of  a part.  With  this  view  I would 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  arthritics ; 
and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  regular  gouty 
paroxyfm  might  be  fafely  relieved  by  its 
application.  If  the  padent  were  laid  upon 
an  infulated  couch,  and  had  gentle  fparks 
drawn  from  the  inflamed  part,  or  merely 
made  to  feel  the  eledlric  aura  by  means  of 
a pencil  or  fharp  pointed  fubftance  held 
at  a diftance  from  the  inflamed  fur-face, 

I am'  perfuaded,  that  it  would  be  found 
of  real  ufe  in  reftoring  the  loft  tone  of 
the  part. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  lamenefs  con-  , 
tinues,  though  the  pain  and  fwelling  have 
abated,  it  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs,  and 
as  the  fame  caufe  only  in  a more  violent 
degree,  gives  rife  to  the  aggravated  fymp- 
toms,  philofophical  argument  would  feem 
to  countenance  this  conjedlure. 

I ftiall 
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I (liall  here  conclude  my  obrervaticns 
and  advice  to  gouty  perfons.  Repeated 
experience,  fince  the  firft  publication  of 
this  work,  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that 
in  a given  number  of  fits  of  the  gout  and 
ague,  an  equal  proportion  of  the  former, 
by  the  means  I have  recommended,  may 
be  cured.  As  the  remedies  and  treatment, 

I 

which  are  here  prefcribed,  are  now  almoft 
univerfally  adopted,  and  as  I have  received 
the  mofl;  flattering  marks  of  approbation  of 
the  pradtical  remarks  of  this  eflay  from  phy- 
licians  of  eminence,  in  various  parts  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  continent,  where  this  little 
work  has  been  honoured  with  much  atten- 
tion, I lhall  be  happy  to  find  that  the  the- 
ory of  the  gout,  which  I have  ventured  to 
propofe,  is  elucidated  by  the  enquiries 
of  medical  philofophers. 


Gower  Street, 
May  2^th,  1791. 


FINIS. 
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E^gs  commonly  agree  well 
47’  accompanies,  rea^^  accompany 
59,  yorquanit^,  quantity 
^5»  C'^rthly,  rea^i  earthy 

93 — 91,  jEther,  when  properly  prepared,  it 

not  an  acid  liquor,  but  as  it  is  found  in  the  ftiops 
it  commonly  contains  an  excefs  of  acid  which  ren- 
' ders  it  unfit  for  gouty  ftomachs.  A marine  tether 
is  now^repared,  but  its  medical  effedls  are  un- 
known. . \ 

- gi,  after  intelleft,  a cofnma 

95i  read miy  be  infufed,  i^c.  and  the  infufion  taken. 
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fymptoms  may  be  mentioned,^  as  fhall  in- 
cline the  reader  to  fuppofe  that  my  text  has 
been  overlooked,  and  that  I am  prating 
without  a knowledge  of  my  fubjedt.  But 
he  who  has  laboured  under  fevere  attacks  of 
the  Gout,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  features  of  his  old  enemy  in  the  fol- 
lowing defcription,  and  though  he  fhall  vary 
like  Proteus,  he  will  recognize  his  adttons 
under  every  type. 

Various  and  acrimonious  are  thedifputes 
which  have  arifen  on  the  tenure  by  which 
we  Arthritics  pofTefs  our  enviable  pofTef- 
fions.  Hereditary  right  has  been  denied 
us ; * and  perfons  without  pretending  to 
this  claim,  have  frequently  poffefTed  a large 
fhare  of  our  privileges.  One  circumftance, 
‘however,  is  pretty  well  afcertained.— The 
ladies  feldom  inherit  this  patrimony.  They 
do  indeed  fometimes  pofTefs  themfelves  of 
it  j but  the  moft  learned  in  medical  jurif- 
prudence  agree,  that  gouty  pofTeffions  can 


* Vid.  Cadogaa’s  Treatife. 
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only  be  entailed  on  the  male  branches  of 
the  family.  In  proportion  as  the  females 
approach  to  the  habits  of  men,  they  acquire 
an  aptitude,  or  to  Ipeak  in  the  language  of 
phyfic,  they  become  predifpofed  to  the 
Gout.  But  it  is  remarked,  that  the  female 
defeendants  of  a gouty  family,  are  com- 
monly favoured  with  Pandora’s  bleffings  in 
• fome  other  peculiar  form. — The  done  and 
gravel,  fcrophmla,  hyfteria,  or  violent  nervous 
alFedlions,  are  their  wonted  inheritance. — 
The  females  liable  to  the  Gout,  are  thofe 
of  the  more  rohuft  and  full  habits,  whofe 
menftrual  'evacuations  are  more  abundant 
than  ufual.  Eunuchs  are  faid  to  be  feldom 
attacked  with  this  difeafe,  but  indolence 
and  full  diet  will  give  the  predifpofition  in 
robufl  habits.  > . 

Some  writers  have  obferved,  that  the 
Gout  particularly  attacks  men  of  large 
heads,  full  corpulent  habits,  and  thofe  whofe 
fkins  are  covered  with  a thick  rete  mucofum, 
which  occafions  a coarfe  furface. — The 
Gout  varies  confiderably  in  its  firft  attacks. 

They 
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They  are  feldom  frequent  till  after  the  age 
of  hve-and-thirty.  But  I have  feen  leveral 
inflances  of  fevere  paroxyfms  in  boys  of  ten^ 
or  twelve  years  of  age. 

A paroxyl'm  or  fit  of  the  Gout,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is  an  inflammatory  afiedlion  of  fome  of  the 
joints,  attended  with  other  peculiar  fymp- 
toms.  This  inflammation  fometimes  comes 
on  fuddenly,  without  any  warning  j but  it 
is  more  often  preceded  by  feveral  fymptoms. 
— An  unufual  coldnefs,  numbnefs,  or  fenfe 
of  weight  in  the  limb,  frequent  cramps  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  legs,  an  unufual  tur- 
gefence  of  .the  veins,  and  a fort  of  prick- 
ling pain  flriking  down  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities,  with  the  ceffation  of  the 
ordinary  fweating  of  the  feet,  when  they 
are  affedled,  take  place. 

Previous  to  thefe  fymptoms  of  the  local- 
affedtion,  the  whole  body  is  commonly  af- 
fedted  with  fome  degree  of  torpor  and  lan- 
gour  j the  patient  complains  of  lafTitude, 
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lofs  of  appetite,  flatulency  and  naufea, 
prickling  pains  in  the  fliomach  or  bowels, 
and  head-ach,  relieved  by  a difcharge  of 
wind,  with  coftivenefs,  purging,  or  other 
marks  of  diforder  in  the  functions  of 
the  ftomach.  Thefe  fymptoms  frequently 
continue  for  feveral  days,  or  a week  or 
two  before  the  fymptoms  which  conftitute 
a real  paroxyfm,  -come  on. 

The  attacks  of  a fit  of  the  Gout  arc 
fometimes  felt  firfl;  in  the  evening,  but  it 
often  happens  that  it  commences  fuddenly 
about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  firfl  joint  or  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is 
commonly  the  part  firfl  aflfedled ; but  fome- 
times other  parts  of  the  foot  are  primarily 
affeded,  and  as  the  paroxyfm  advances,  the 
affedlion  communicates  to  the  inflep,  ancle, 

whole  of  the  foot,  and  leg  ftfelf. 

/ 

With  the  commencement  of  .the  pain, 
there  is  generally  -fome  degree  -of  rigor  or 
cold  fhiverings,  Vv^hich  goes  off  upon  the 
increafe  of  pain,  and  is  fucceedcd  by  heat, 

thirfl. 
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thirft,  and  more  or  lefs  diforder  in  the  na^. 
rural,  animal,  or  vital  fundlions. 

The  fymptoms  of  a gouty  paroxyfm  bear 
a great  refemblance  to  the  attacks  of  fever ; 
and  if  this  affinity  had  been  pointed  out  and 
infilled  upon  by  phyficians,  we  fhould  pro- 
bably long  fince  have  been  pofTefled  of  a 
much  more  efficacious  treatment  in  this 
complaint.  The  incipient  paroxyfm  fome- 
times  refembles  a continued  fever,  but  more 
commonly  the  remittent,  or  intermittent 
type. 

The  pain  becomes  by  degrees  more  vio- 
lent from  the  firfl  attack,  and  continues 
commonly  in  this  Hate  with  great  rcfllefs- 
nefs  and  uneafinefs  of  the  whole  body,  ’till 
next  midnight,  after  which  it  is  obferved  to 
remit.  In  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  firfl  attack,  it  com- 
monly ceafes,  and  on  the  coming  on  of  a gen- 
tle fweat,  the  patient  gets  a little  deep  j the 
pained  part  .is  now  confiderably  inflamed, 
and  fomcwhat  fwelled. 


The 
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I 

The  pain,  or  as  it  may  be  properly 
termed,  the  gouty  paroxyfm,  recurs  in  the 
evening,  and  with  the  fever,  commonly 
continues  with  more  or  lefs  violence  till  the 
morning.  Such  at  leaft  is  the  common 
progrefs  of  the  diforder.  And  as  the  un- 
happy patient  is  taught  to  believe  that  his 
complaint  is  beyond  the  power  of  phyfic, 
the  gouty  paroxyfm  is  commonly  fuffered  to 
repeat  its  nodfurnal  attacks  for  a conliderable 
length  of  time.  The  Hippocratic  maxim 
^that  nature  alone  can  cure  all  difeafes,  has 
been  fo  univerlally  received  by  medical  prac^ 
titioners,  and  gouty  patients  in  particular, 
that  patience  and  flannel  are  the  only  pre- 
fcriptions  which  the  firft  phyficians  of  this 
age  dare  venture  to  order  in  this  dreadful 
malady. 

But  I here  maintain,  to  the  honour  of 
medicine,  and  in  cppofition  to  the  received 
opinions  of  my  profelfion,  that  a gouty 
. paroxyfm  is  as  much  within  the  compafs  of  / 
medical  abilites,  and  as  truly  curable,  as 
any  other  febrile  paro?tyfm  whatever.  The 

aflinity 
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affinity  juft  pointed  out  betwixt  a remittent, 
or  intemittent  fever  and  the  gout,  firft  lead 
me  to  this  conclulion,  and  the  experience 
of  private  practice  confirms  the  opinion  be-  ' 
yond  all  doubt.  In  what  this  practice  con- 
fifts  will  make  an  important  part  of  this 
work.  At  prefen t I am  to  purfue  Podagra 
thro’  her  Protean  type,  and  when  we  have 
viewed  the  varied  forms  of  attack,  we  fhall 
fketch  out  a plan  of  operations ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  fuccefs  of  our  enterprize,  I ftiall 
defire  to  be  judged. 

It  is  faid  that  when  the  diftafe  after  ha- 
“ ving  remained  for  fometime  in  a joint 
“ ceafes  very  entirely,  it  generally  leaves 
“ the  perfon  in  very  perfed  health,  enjoying 
‘‘  greater  eafe,  and  alacrity  in  the  fundlions 

of  both  body  and  mind,  than  he  had 
“ for  a long  time  before  experienced.”*' 
But  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  limited,  and 
the  obfervation  favours  of  a vulgar  error. 
For  I appeal  to  thofe  who  have  laboured 
under  any  fevere  attacks  of  the  difeafe. 


* Cullen  ccccLxxiy. 
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whether  or  not  they  feel  in  perfe(5l  health  on 
the  celTation  of  pain.  For  my  own  part  I 
can  affirm,  that  my  fun(ftion  of  body  and 
mind  have  been  conhderably  impaired  for  a 
length  of  time  after  a levere  gouty  pa- 
roxyfm.  And  experience  inclines  me  to 
believe  that  this  is  commonly  the  cafe. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  a patient  has 
laboured  for  a confiderable  time  under  thofe 
varieties  of  gout  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  or  been  idiopathically  indifpofed 
previous  to  the  attack  of  podagra  or  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  foot,  he  will  on  the  re- 
covery from  the  paroxyfm,  feel  much  live- 
lier, and  better  than  he  did  before ; — the 
difeafed  adtion  being  removed  from  the  fto- 
mach,  and  vital  parts  to  the  extremities, 
on  its  difappearance  from  which  health  en- 
fues.  Thus  is  the  remark  partially  true, 
but  generally  falfe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  the  re- 
turns of  it  are  feldom  frequent ; once  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years  j but  after  it  ad-  ' 

vances 
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Vances,  the  intervals  become  Ihorter,  .and 
at  length  the  attacks  are  annual,  or  fome- 
times  twice  a year.  Afterwards  they  re- 
cur fevcral  times  during  the  courfe  of  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  fpring.  As  the  fits  are 
very  frequent,  the  length  of  the  paroxyfms 
is  increafed,  and  in  the  advanced  fiate 
of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  is  feldom  free 
from  fome  gouty  torment.  The  fummer 
months  afford  him  fome  relief,  but  much 
depends  upon  management. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  feveral  cir- 
cumfiances  arife  which  deferve  attention. 
At  firfi;  one  foot  only  is  commonly  affeded ; 
then  both } and  afterwards  the  morbid  affec- 
tion alternates,  or  changes  its  mode  of  at- 
tack. After  the  feet,  * the  hands,  knees, 
elbows,  wrifls,  or  other  parts  of  the  upper 
and-  lower  extremities  become  affeded,  and 
there  are  few  joints  of  the  body  which  ef- 
cape  without  more  or  lefs  of  gouty  adion. 

* According  to  the  part  afFediied,  the  complaint,  in 
medical  language,  is  termed  Podagra,  Chiragra,  Gona- 
gra,  &c, 

E 
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In  this  manner  is  the  difeafe  protracted 
for  a great  length  of  time,  till  nature,  worn 
out  by  the  feverity  of  affliction,  acquires  a 
degree  of  infenfibility,  which  proves  a hap- 
py addition  to  the  anodynes  of  patience  and 
flannel. 

When  the  paroxyfms  have  become  very- 
frequent,  the  pains  are  generally  lefs  vio- 
lent, but  the  patient  labours  under  the  dif- 
treffing  fymptoms  of  irregular  Gout,  as 
ficknefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c. 

And  after  the  attacks  have  recurred  very 
often,  chalk-ltones,  or  concretions  of  a fri- 
able earthy  fubllarice  are  formed  upon  the 
outfide  of  the  joints,  and  for  the  mofl:  part 
immediately  under  the  Ikin,  which,  in  fome 
cafes,  entirely  deflroy  the  motion  of  the^ 
joints,  and  caufe  ulcerated  fores.  In  length 
of  time  likewife  nephritic  complaints  fu- 
pervene,  and  fits  of  the  ftone  and  gravel 
fometimes  alternate  with  thofe  of  the  Gout. 


The 
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The  defcription  here  given,  will  fufEcc  to 

charaderife  the  in  whatever 

form  it  may  appear.  For  the  locality  of 
the  difeafed  adlion  feems  to  form  no  fpecific 
difference,  when  the  inflammatory  affedion 
is  external. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  deferibed  the  irregular 
Gout  as  it  appears  under  three  different 
ftates,  which  he  names  the  Atonic,  the  Re* 
trocedent,  and  the  Mifplaced  Gout.  And 
he  obferves,  that  as  “ we  fuppofethedifeafe 
“ to  depend  always  upon  a certain  diathefis 
“ or  difpofition  of  the  fyflem  ; fo  every' ap- 
‘‘  pearance  which  we  can  perceive  to  de- 
“ pend  upon  that  fame  difpofition,  we  ftill 
“ confider  as  a fymptom,  and  cafe  of  the 
“ Gout.”  * In  the  courfe  of  this  work 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  fliew  that  if  pradfi- 
tioners  had  attended  to  this  obfervation,  and 
reafoned  in  medicine,  as  philofophers  do  in 
philofophy,  they  would  have  attempted  tjie 
cure  of  the  Gout  upon  a very  different  plan 

* Cullen’s  firft  lines,  cccclxxi. 

>* 
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from  what  has  been  univerfally  prcfcribed. 
— There  are  few  phyficians  who  cannot  re- 
move the  Gout  from  the  ftomach,  and  yet 
there  are  few  who  think  it  prjidlicable  to 
remove  it  from  the  foot. 

But  if  all  gouty  fymptoms,  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len affirms,  depend  upon  the  fame  diathefis 
or  difpofition  i and  I maintain  with  him  that 
they  do,  farely  it  is  philofophical  to  fay, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  cured  upon  the  fame 
plan  ; ' and  as  phyf  cians  are  acquainted  with 
the  cure  of  one  form,  I affirm  that  the  fame 

\ 

cure  under  the  direftions  hereafter  to  be 
given,  is  applicable  to  all  the  forms  in 
which  the  Gout  can  poffibly  appear.  This 
reafoning  muft  be  admitted,  or  logic  and 
philofophy  for  ever  feparated  from  medi- 
cine. 

The  fymptoms  of  atonic  Gout  are  chiefly 
affedtions  of  the  ftomach,  as  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, indigeftion,  f cknefs,  naufea,  vomiting, 
flatulency,  acid  eradiations,  and  pains  of 
the  flomach,  and  abdomen.  With  thcfe 
; diforders 
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diforders  in  the  ‘u/>5  fometimes  a 

coftivenefs,  but  more  commonly  a loofenefs, 
with  colic  pains  occurs.  The  patient  is  af- 
flidled  with  great  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  and 
other  nervous  fymptoms.  Palpitations, 
Paintings,  afthma,  headachs,  giddinefs, 
apopiedtic,  and  paralytic  affedtions,  are  like- 
wife  not  unfrequent. 

If  any  extreme  part  has  been  affedled 
with  gouty  inflammation,  which  has  fud- 
denly  difappeared,  and  the  fymptoms  we 
have  defcribed  fupervene  (which  is  no  un- 
common cafe)  the  difeafe  is  named  the  rf- 
trocedent  Gout.  The  miiplaced  Gout  is 
nothing  more  than  the  atonic  variety; — it  is 
neither  defcribed  nor  defined  accurately  by 
Dr.  Cullen ; and  though  he  is  willing  to 
make  it  a diftindl  fpecies,  yet  he  confeffes  ^ 
he  never  met  with  any  cafes  of  it  in  his  own 
pradice,  and  that  he  finds  no  cafes  of  it 
diftindly  marked  by  pradtical  writers,  ex- 
cept that  of  a pneumonic  i&flammation. 


There 
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There  are  likewife  two  other  cafes  which 
the  fame  author  calls  tranjlated  Gout ; the 
one  of  which  is  “ an  affedtion  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  producing  pain,  ftrangu- 
ary,  and  a catarrhus  veficae,  or  a mucous 
“ difcharge  from  the  bladder. — The  other 
“ is  an  affedtion  of  the  inteftinum  redlum. 
“ fometimes  of  pain  alone,  fometimes  of 
**  hasmorrhoidal  fymptoms. — Thefe  mor- 
bid  affedtions  fometimes  alternate,  with 
“ inflammation  of 'the  joints.  But  whe- 
“ ther  to  refer  thofe  affedtions  to  the  retro- 
“ cedent  or  the  mifplaced  Gout,  Dr.  Cullen 
“ fays,  he  will  not  prefume  to  determine,"  * 
Surely  there  can  be  no  prefumption  in  the 
cafe,  and  if  there  was  any  utility,  the  matter 
would  be  eafily  fettled. — When  the  inflam- 
mation has  firft  attacked  another  part,  and 
afterwards  removes  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der or  redlum,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a retrocedent  Gout,  and  when  it  pri- 
marily attacks  thefe  parts,  it  is  the  true  ato- 
nic ■ Gout,  which  is  fynonimous  with  the 
mifplaced. 


CCCCLXXXVIII. 
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Every  cafe  of  Gout  therefore,  may  be 
properly  comprehended  under  the  three  fpe- 
cies  or  forms  of  regular,  atonic,  and  re- 
trocedent.— The  two  laft  are  always  mif- 
placed,  and  differ  from  the  former,  only  in 
locality,  not  in  effence. 

The  diagnofis,  or  diflindtion  of  Gout 
from  other  difeafes,  may  be  learned  by  ob- 
ferving  the  predifpofition  and  other  parts  of 
this  hiftory — the  parts  affedted,  the  exciting 
caufes,  its  recurrence,  and  connedtion  with 
the  whole  fyftem,  are  lihewife  commonly 
fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  rheuma- 
tifm,  with  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
confounded. i And  there  is  one^circum- 
fiance  which  deferves  to  be  noticed  amongfl 
the  diagnoflic  marks : — In  acute  rheuma- 
tifm,  the  pain  and  fever  continue,  without 
abatement  during  the  day. — In  the  Gout, 
as  has  been  defcribed,  they  commonly  re- 
mit, or  intermit,  and  recur  in  the  even- 
ings. 


Thus 
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Thus  much  for  the  hiftory. — I now  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  fome  truths,  not  commonly 
known,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  and  this 
I do  in  the  following 

AXIOMS  RESPECTING  THE  GOUT. 


I ft. 

Th  E exciting  caufes  of  ‘the  Gout  are  ex~ 
cefs  or  defeSi  of  the  capacitating  powers  of 
life, 

2d. 

A continued  excefs  of  food,  conjoined  to 
indolence,  is  the  moji  comtnon  caufe  of  a 
tendency  or  prcdifpoftion  to  a gouty  parox>- 
yfm. 


3^- 


A real  paroxyfm  or  fit  of  the  Gout,  may 
be  caufed  by  powers  debilitating  the  confiitu- 
tion  in  a direct  or  indirect  manner. 


Sudden 
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Sudden  expofure  to  cold  when  the  body  is 
overheated,  weak  liquors,  acefcent  food,  want 
of  fleep,  and  violent 'evacuations ^ are  injiances 
of  DIRECT  debility, 

■ * • . 41.  • ^ 

5thi 

Excefs  of  heat,  fr.ong  liquors,  high  fea^ 
foned food,  violent  pajjions,  and  venery,  are 
examples  of  indirect  debility 

6thi 

K • 

The  direSl  and  indireB  caufes  of  Gouf^ 
Cannot  operate  by  producing  morbific  matter i 
or  a primary  change  upon  the  chemical  con- 
tents of  the  animal fluidsi 


7tho 

* 

The  change  produced  is  of  the  living  folid, 
and  is  a real  debility^  weaknefs^  or  lofs  of 

F tone^ 
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tonCy  of  vigor,  or  of  frength.  In  the  part 
affeSied. 


8th. 

The  caufes  and  cure  of  the  Gout  Jhew 
that  it  feldom  or  never  puts  on  the  form  of 
STHENIC,  or  adlual  inflammatory  de^ 
bility. 


9th. 

A tendency  or  predifpoftion.  to  the  Gout 
may  be  prevented  by  moderating  the  excefs,  or 
increafing  the  defeSt  of  the  capacitating 
powers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  threa- 
tened debility,  whether  it  be  direSi,  or  indi- 
rebl» 

I * 

loth. 

In  the  tendency  to  direbl  debility,  an  ad- 
dition,— to  indireSl,  an  abftralH'on  of  the  ca- 
pacitating powers,  is  required* 


A pa-  ' 
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nth. 

A paroxyfm  or  jit  of  the  Gout  ts  to  be 
cured  by  the  fame  general  meahst  under 
whatever  form  it  may  appear, 

' 1 2th. 

'^he  removal  or  cure  of  a gouty  paroxyfuy 
depends  upon  the  free  ufe  of  the  capacitating 
powers,  and fuch  medicines  as  are  calculated 
to  remove  direB,  or  indireSl  debility. 


THE  Phyfiological  Propofitions,  and 
thefe  Axioms,  contain  all  that  I judge  ne- 

I 

ceffary  to  premife  on  the  peculiarity  of  my 
medical  opinions  in  general,  and  of  the 
theory  of  the  Gout  in  particular , — the 
former  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  latter; 
—-and  the  latter  to  elucidate  the  following 

F 2 PRAC- 
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practical  remarks, 

, . ■ ' •'  *T 


OR  ADVICE  TO 


GOUTY  PEOPLE. 


SHALL  divide  thefe  obfe^vations  into 
two  parts. 

I ft.  On  Regimen,  or  the  proper  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  capacitating  powers.  And, 

2dly.  On  Medicine,  or  the  ufe  of  par- 
ticular remedies. 

In  the  phyhological  proportions  I en- 
cleay cured  to  give  a philofophical  view  of 
^^9  Eife,  Health,  Dileafe,  anc^ 

Death, 
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De^Lth.  The  utility  of  fuch  enquiries  wiU 
now  appear. — I have  maintained  that  the 
Gout  is  d difeafe,  or  morbid  ftate  of  the 
living  principle,  caufed  by  an  excefs  or  de- 
fed;  of  the  very  powers  which  fupport 
life,  and  properly  managed,  produce  health. 
Thefe  powers  I have  named  the  Capacitat- 
ing Powers  of  Life,  as  they  capacitate  the 
organization  or  living  principle,  to  perform 
the  phenomena  of  life.— :-And  it  is  in  this 
place  that  I am  to  remark  upon  their  ma- 
nagement as  beft  adapted  to  Arthritics.— 
Thefe  remarks  may  be  confidered  as  a de- 
tnonftration  of  the  two  firft  propofitions. 

That  life  is  an  acquired  or  adventitious 
property  of  matter,  is  evident  from  the 
pontingencies  necelfary  to  its  fupport.  The 
unorganized  part  of  matter  continues  the 
fame  unchanged  mafs  for  years.  And  al- 
though life  is  perhaps  extended  farther  than 
. difcovery  has  yet  reached,  we  are  undoubt- 
edly furrounded  by  objeds  which  have  no 
properties  of  animated  nature.  The  va- 
rious clalTes,  orders,  genera,  and  fpecies  of 

foffils, 
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foffils,  continue  the  fame  ftate  of  exift^ice 
by  the  principles  of  attra(ftion  and  cohefion, 
whilfl  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  de- 
ftroyed  by  accidents,  which  caufe  only  a 
bare  reparation,  or  divifion  of  parts,  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  limits  of  creation, 
it  is  true,  are  not  marked  by  fuch  nice 
bounds  as  the  naturalift  would  defcribe. — 
The  powers  of  nature  are  uncontrolled,  and 
the  properties  of  life  are  varioufiy  modified. 
But  wherever  we  are  able  to  diftinguifli 
a living  principle,  we  obferve  the  neceflity 
of  certain  conditions  to  its  bare  exiftence. 
Not  to  extend  our  obfervations  at  prefent  to 
the  various  clafies  of  animated  and  vegeta- 
ble bodies,  but  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a few 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of 
our  own  fpecies  is  preferved,  we  fhall  find  an 
ample  demonflration  of  our  propofition. — 
Not  only  meat  and  drink,  but  air  and  ex- 
ercife,  are  abfolutely  necefiary  for  our  fup- 
port. — Without  a daily  fupply  of  food  the 
body  is  weakened,  and  cannot  long  exifi; ; 
deprived  of  air,  we  inftantaneoufly  expire  ; 
when  we  ceafe  to  breathe,  we  ceafe  to  live; 

•without 
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without  exercife,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  all  the  various  modifications  of  it,  as 
motion,  thought,  and  all  the  lefTer  exer- 
tions and  actions,  we  cannot  continue  life. 
And'  however  great  the  luxury  of  cafe  and 
repofe  may  be,  a ftate  of  exertion  is  highly 
neceffary  to  the  exi/lence  as  well  as  the  en- 
joyment of  life. — Confine  a man  to  his  feat, 
and  difeafe  enfues ; deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  death  indubitably 
happens. 

The  experiment  is  perhaps  impoflible, 
but  if  we  may  reafon  by  induction,  there 
feems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  a man  bound  in 
fuch  a fituation,  as  to  be  incapable  of  uhng 
any  mufcle,  would  foon  expire,  even  though 
he  was  regularly  fupplied  with  food ; the 
very  digeftion  of  which  is  not  performed 
without  mufcular  motion,  as  the  periftal- 
tic  motion  of  the  inteflinal  canal  evinces. 
Thefe  confiderations,  therefore  fliew,  that 
life  is  not  an  inherent,  felf-creating  princi- 
ple, but  an  adventitious  property  of  matter, 

dependant 
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dependant  on  the  adlions  of  other  bodied 
for  its  very  exiftencci 

FOOD,  is  one  of  the  tapacitating  powers 
which  deferves  to  be  firft  coniidered.  The 
Philofopher,  the  Phyfician,  and  the  Ar- 
thritic, are  equally  interefted  in  an  enquiry 
into  its  effedts.  Fronni  the  earlieft  period  of 
medicine,  pradlitioners  have  paid  attention 
to  its  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
its  fpecific  properties.  But  falfe  theory  has 
influenced  their  refearches,  and  inftead  of 
pradlical  difeovery,  we  find  little  more  than 
vague  conjedture,  frivolous  experiment,  and 
ufelefs  fpeculation  in  the  medical  writings^ 
ancient  or  modern,  upon  this  fubjedt. 

H IPPOCR  AXES,  it  is  true,  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  qualities,  and  effedls 
of  food  i — he  has  left  three  books  expreflly 
Trept  A»a»Tj?f,  one  T^fpi  vyieipv?,  and  ano- 
ther, -a-fp*  Aia/TTjj  He  has  likewife 

touched  upon  the  fubjedt  in  his  Aphorifms> 
and  other  parts  of  his  works ; but  the  doc- 
trines of  ^otf  coldt  dry,  and  moiji,  have 

fo 
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lo  perplexed  his  writings,  that  we  can  ga-^' 
ther  little  medical  information  from  his  re- 
fearches.  His  remarks  however,  muft  be 
viewed  as  thofe  of  a great  genius  and  dili- 
gent obferver. — He  has  given  a very  en- 
larged view  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
ufed  in  his  time.  And  the  antiquary  and 
phyfician  will  find  equal  amufement  in  the 
iecond  book  rre^i  In  addition  to  the 

common  viands  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb, 
pork,  6cci  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece 
ilfed  the  flefh  of  horfes,  affes,  dogs,  and 
foxes  - They  likewife  ate  feveral  fpecies  of 
fifh,  and  marine  animals,  no  longer  admit- 
ted into  our  bills  of  fare.  Their  vegeta- 
bles were  very  numerous,  and  they  had 
wine  of  different  forts,,  which  the  father  of 
phyfic  frequently  prefcribed  to  the  fick* 
He  has  left  fome  judicious  obfervations 
upon  this  fubjedt,  which  have  been  flrangely 
overlooked. 

The  obfervations  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients were  diredled  to  difcover  fpecifics  in 
diet,  as  well  as  medicine.  Hence  the  par- 
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ticular  parts  of  animals,  or  fingularly 
fliaped  vegetables,  were  not  unfrequently 
fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  medicinal  vir- 
tues, and  prefcribed  as  proper  food  for  the 
lick,  from  the  refemblance  they  bore  to  the 
part  affe(fted.  The  kidnies  or  livers  of  ani- 
mals were  prefciibed  in  diforders  of  the  li- 
ver or  urinary  palTages,  &c.  And  among 
the  vegetables,  we  have  liver-wort,  heart- 
wort,  &c. 

The  prefent  age  gives  no  countenance  to 
fuch  doctrines ; but  the  errors  of  modern 
opinion  are  probably  not  lefs  abfurd.  Many 
phylicians  maintain  that  vegetable  diet  is 
bell  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man ; and  they 
contend  that  it  contains  more  real  nourilh- 
ment  than  that  of  animals.  BufFon  has 
thrown  confiderable  light  upon  this  fubjedl, 
and  is  a powerful  advocate  for  the  oppofite 
opinion.  But,  as  if  it  was  the  fate  of  phy- 
fic  to  quarrel  with  her  parent  philofophy,. 
and  lofe  the  fight  of  truth,  the  pen  of  op- 
pofition  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Andrew 
Sparrman,  M.  D.  Profelfor  of  Phylic  at 
/ , Stockholm, 
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Stockholm,  who  has  taken  occafion  in  an 
account  of  a voyage  which  he  made  to  the 
Cape  of ' Good-Hope,  * to  arraign  this 
opinion.-— But  he  has  evidently  miftaken 
the  argument ; and  though  he  may  have 
Bctedted  the  errors  of  a naturalift,  he  has 
not  invalidated  the  opinion  of  the  philofo- 
pher. — M.  Buffon's  affertion  feems  to  be 
founded  in  fad ; and  we  agree  with  him, 
that  were  man  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
**  of  living  on  bread  and  vegetables  alone, 
he  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  fupport  life 
in  a weak  and  languifhing  condition.” 
A very  little  attention^to  the  effeds  of  diet 
in  common  life,  will  confirm  this  dodrine. 
And  a mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
diet,  is  undoubtedly  befi:  adapted  to  the 
general  ftate  of  man.— His  anatomical 
ftrudure  confirms  this  opinion.  To  the 
Arthritic  therefore  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
fad  be  known.— And,  if  I am  right  in  the 
caufe  which  I have  afligned  to  all  gouty 

* Vid.  Sparrman’s  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good- 
' Hope.  Vol.  II.  p.  227,  &c.  • 
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phenomena,  it  follows  that  a vegetable 
'-edict  is  generally  prejudicial  to  the  gouty  ha- 
bit ; experience  correfponds  to  this  renaark  ; 
and,  however  ftrenuoufly  the  advocates  of 
morbific  matter  may  oppofe  the  fa<5t,  I 
muft  caution  my  gouty  patient  to  beware  of 
falfe  theory,  and  attend  to  his  own  feelings. 
Where  a predifpof^tion  to  the  Gout  arifes 
from  excefs  of  high  living,  as  it  is  called, 
or  an  abufe  of  the  capacitating  powers,  a 
diet  confining  chiefly  of  vegetables,  and 
little  or  no  fermented  fpirit,  may  correct 
the  predifpofition,  and  prevent  the  parox- 
' yfms  j but  under  the  prefTure  of  any  gouty 
fymptom,  fuch  diet  would  be  improper. 
If,  therefore,  an  Arthritic  is  given  to  ex- 
cefs of  eating  or  drinking,  which  is  fpme- 
times  the  cafe,  1 would  caution  him  againfl 
fuch  abufe,  and  recommend  him  in  the 
intervals  of  a fit,  to  prefer  a vegetable » 
diet  5 or,  at  leaf!:,  to  intermix  the  ufe  of 
vegetable,  and  animal  food.  But  this  mufh 
be  done  with  caution,  and  the  experiment 
, made  at  a time  when  he  is  entirely  free  from 
every  gouty  fymptom.  Milk,  is  very  properly 
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joined  to  the  ufe  of  a vegetable  diet.  But  I 
have  feldom  found  it  agree  with  gouty  habits. 

I ihall  not  enter  into  a minute  examination 
of  the  fpecific  properties  of  food,  but  fum 
up  my  obfervationS  on  this  capacitating  ^ 
power,  with  a few  general  remarks. 

In  a fit  of  the  Gout,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary  for  the  patient  to  abftain  from  every 
kind  of  raw  vegetable,  and  confine  himfelf 
principally  to  an  animal  diet.  Where  folid 
food  cannot  be  taken,  broths  are  proper, 
and  eggs  raw  or  boiled,  agree  very  well. 
Bread,  and  flour  puddings,  may  be  allowed ; 
but  jfhould  not  make  the  principal  part  of 
fL  me^l,  when  more  ftrengthening  diet 
can  be  t‘iken.  All  the  common  culinary 
vegetables,  as  cabbage,  fpinage,  broccoli, 
turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  &c.  ought 
to  be  abilained  from.  The  latter  feem  to 
approach  the  neareflt  tp  animal  food,  and 
do  not  always  difagree  with  gouty  habits, 
but  they  fhould  fie  ufed  cautioufly. — The 
warm,  pungent  aromatic  vegetables,  which 
enter  into  our  culinary  lift,  as  condiments. 
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or  feafonings,  are  very  ufeful,  and  rftay  bi 
ufed  freely.  Muftard,  pepper,  ginger,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  &c.  ailift  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  invigorate  the  pnma  vice, 
when  taken  in  proper  quantities.  Gom- 
mqn  fait  * is  likewife  a powerful,  and' 
ufeful  ftimulus  to  the  organs  of  digeftion, 
whofe  fundtiotis  are  apt  to  be  impaired  in 
every  cafe  of  Gout,  Acids  of  all  kinds 
fhould  be  avoided.  The  life  of  pickles 
prepared  in  vinegar,  is  confequently  hurt- 
ful. The  common  beverage  in  and  out  of 
a fit,  fhould  be  nearly  the  fame.  A weak 
mixture  of  fpirits  and  water,  generally 
agrees  the  befl  with  gouty  people;  but 
wine  and  water,  or  malt  liquor,  are  very 
proper,  where  they  do  not  produce  flatu- 
lency or  oppreflion  of  wind ; and  wine 
alone  may  1^  ufed  ; but  fome  preference  i$ 
to  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the fpirit,  and. 
the  fort  of  wnne.  Brandy  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  rum ; and  where  the  flavour  of 
ireneva  is  not  difliked,  it  commonly  agrees 

* Vid.  My  ElFay  on  Sea  Bathing. 
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very  well,  and  proves  a good  carminative i 
Good  old  port  agrees  with  Englilh  conftitu- 
tions  better  than  meagre  wines;  but  in  a 
gouty  paroxyfm,  I find  Madeira,  fherry,  or 
good  Lifbon,  preferable  to  the  red  wines.-  ’ 
Aftringent  liquors  increafe  the  thirft,  and 
ctamminefs  of  the  mouth,  which  accom- 
panies fever ; and  weak  acid  wines  debili- 
tate the  flomach.  Glaret,  Burgundy,  red  and 
white  Champaign,  or  other  F rench,  Rhenifh, 
or  Spanifli  wines,  are  either  improper,-  or 
inferior  to  Port.  Great  caution  is  neceffary 
on  the  part  of  the  fick,  not  to  overload  the 
flomach  with  too  large  quantities  of  either 
folids  Of  fluids.  A phyfician  may  point 
out  the  kind,  but  the  patient  mu  ft  deter- 
mine the  quantity.  More  is  to  be  feared 
from  excefs  than  defed  in  this  particular. 
A gouty  perfon  fhould  never  overload  the 
ftomach.  In  a fit,  the  ftbmach  fhould 
never  be  fuffered  to  be  long  empty.  I wcxild 
advife  all  Arthritics  to  attend  particularly 
to  this  circurnftance,  and  take  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  food,  every  three  or  four  hours  ; 
even  a cruft  of  bread  now  and  then,  is 

ufefuL 
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ufeful.  The  quantity,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  food,  fhould  be  attended  to,  by 
the  patient.  Althpugh  he  fhould  not  fuffer 
his  ftomach  to  be  long  empty,  yet  he  fhould 
be  careful  to  take  but  little  at  a time. 
Dinner,  fhould  be  his  principal  meal ; and 
his  hour  of  dining  fhould  be  fo  contrived, 
that  he  may  ufe  exercife  before  and  after 
eating. 


The  habit  of  fitting  flill,  from  dinner 
to  fupper,  is  highly  prejudicial.  Gentle 
exercife  promotes  digeftion  } it  is  therefore 
falutary  after  dinner;  but  the  more  violent 
kinds  of  exercife  impede  the  digeftive  or- 
gans, and  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  with  an  unloaded  ftomach.  To 
conclude  this  article,  we  may  obferve,  that 
in  a gouty  paroxyfm,  the  diet  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  of  a much  more  ftimulant  na- 
ture, than  in  the  intervals  of  a fit* 

Air,  is  one  of  thofe  capacitating  powers^ 
which  is  fo  necefiary  to  our  very  exiftence, 
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that  we  cannot  bear  its  fufpenhon  even  for 
a few  moments,  without  the  moft  immi- 
nent danger.  Late  experiments  have  thrown 
confiderable  light  upon  the  nature  of  ref- 
piration.  Philofophers  are  of  opinion  that 
fomething  noxious  to  the  living  fyftem  is 
thrown  out  of  the  body  by  this  procefs. 
Dr.  Prieftly  thinks  this  noxious  matter  is 
phlogifton  ; Dr.  Crawford  has  adopted  the 
fame  idea,  and  attempted  to  prove  that 
fomething  is  likewife  taken  into  the  fyftem 
as  well  as  thrown  out.  He  has  very  inge- 
nioufly  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  is  received  from  the  air  in  the 
lungs  ; — hence  he'  makes  refpiration  the 
fountain  of  animal  heat ; and  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  many  fads  confirm  this  phi- 
lofophic  theory.  Air  is  to  man,  what  wa- 
ter is  to  fifhes.  The  fluid  which  w^e  breathe 
is  a particular  Ipecies  of  air ; — -probably  the 
mofl:  abundant,  and,  ’till  lately,  fuppofed, 
the  only  invifible,  permanently  elafiic  fluid! 
The  atmofphere,  or  general  volume  of 
air  which  furrounds  our  globe,  is  abundant 
in  almofl:  every  other  kind  of  air,  and  may 
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be  viewed  as  a menftruum,  which  contains 
chemically,  or  mechanically  diffblved,  va- 
rious heterogeneous  bodies.  The  vapours, 
indeed,  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  may 
be  confidered  as  compound  folutions  of  all 
the  bodies  in  nature.  Hence  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  that  the  common  air  which 
we  breathe,  will  conftantly  partake  more 
or  lefs  of  the  local  fituation  where  we  live. 
Its  falubrity  depends  upon  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances.  Its  temperature  will  form  one 
of  its  primary  charaderiftics.  Heat,  fo 
far  as  it  tends  to  promote  folution,  will  af- 
fe<ft  the  raenftruum,  and  will  likewife  pro- 
duce its  own  peculiar  effects  on  the  fyftem, 

Thefe  obfervations  will  fuffice  to  con- 
vince Arthritics,  that  a pure  atmofphere  is 
falutary  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other  perfons. 
They  ought  not  to  confine  themfelves  to 
clofe,  hot  rooms  ; but  in  a fit,  and  out  of 
it,  conftantly  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
breathe  a pure,  uncontaminated  air. 

Exercise  wiH  prove  the  beft  means  of 

enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  former  power, 

and 
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and  is  the  grand  prefervative  againft  the 
Gout.  The  different  forms  in  which  it 
may  be  ufed,  are  not  neceffary  to  be  men- 
tioned. Sydenham  recommends  riding  on 
horfeback  as  a fovereign  remedy,  but 

Walking,  is  perhaps,  the  beft  method 

of  ufing  exercife,  when  the  feet  are 

not  affedied.  I never  knew  an  Arthritic 
who  was  a great  walker,  that  fuffered  much 
from  the  complaint.  But  I know  many 
who  ufe  conftant  and  violent  exercife  on 
horfeback,  and  in  carriages,  and  yet  are 
much  afflided  with  the  Gout.  It  is  here 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  as  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  parts  mod;  liable  to  be  affeded, 
particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  their 
date.  The  adion  of  every  part  fhould  be 
properly  excited  ; and  if  debility  or  lofs  of 
tone  in  the  mufcular  fibre  be  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  Gout — whatever  duly  ftimu- 
lates,  and  reftores  the  loft  tone,  will  remove 
the  debility,  and  confequently  the  fymp- 
toms  of  gouty  affedion.  Motion,  there- 
fore, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end. 
The  joints  of  the  extremities,  as  they  are 
moft  liable  to  lofe  their  proper  adion,  ought 
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frequently  to  be  exercifed.  I would  advifc 
Arthritics  to  attend  to  this  remark,  and  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  move  the  joints  of 
the  toes,  fingers,  wrifts,  ancles,  knees,  el- 
bows, &c.  conflantly.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  mofi;  fedentary  perfons,  and  when 
- the  weather,  or  general  Hate  of  the  body 
prevents  a better  exercife,  this  falutary  prac- 
tice Ihould  not  be  negleded.  I am  even  of 
opinion,  that  a flight  inflammation  of  a 
joint  may  often  fafely  be  removed  by  this 
means.  The  local  affedlion,  it  is  true,  is 
generally  a fymptom  of  the  idiopathic,  or 
general  morbid  ftate ; but  fuch  fymptom 
may  happen  to  be  protradted  by  the  flate  of 
the  part,  or  an  injured  locality;  which  is 
probably  the  reafon  why  the  gouty  inflam- 
mation attacks  one  part,  one  foot,  or  one 
hand,  for  inftance,  in  preference  to  ano- 
ther ; and  in  fuch  cafes  the  part  itfelf  be- 
comes an  objedl  of  medical  attention — to 
reftore  its  vigor,  or  remove  its  debility,  is 
to  remove  the  difeafe ; local  applications 
may  therefore  alfifl;  the  general  treatment  j 
exercife  of  the  part  is  perhaps  the  befl  ap- 
plication 
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plication  in  many  cafes.  It  is  a cuftom  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  have  all  the  joints  of  the 
body  frequently  exercifed  s it  is  confidered 
as  conducive  to  health,  and  highly  luxu- 
rious ; — a perfon  is  employed  to  perform  this 
office,  and  gently  pinch  or  beat  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  and  large  mufclcs.  This  gen- 
tle ftimulus,  thus  univerfally  applied,  is 
faid  to  be  highly  grateful  and  falutary. 
It  is  continued  fo  as  to  produce  deep  ^ and 
from  this  circumflance,  I would  infer  that 
Arthrltics  may  expea  relief  from  an  adop- 
tion of  the  pradiice  in  this  country.  The 
effed:  of  exercife  is  deep,  and  to  a gouty 
man,  fuch  effed  is  truly  dedrable. 

The  ufe  of  a dedi-brufh  is  to  be  recom- 
mended on  the  fame  principle. 

Heat,  and  Cold,  as  different  degrees 
of  the  fame  power,  are  properly  treated  of 

attention 

o Arthritics.  A fummary  of  the  received 
opinions  on  this  head,  cannot  fail  of  beina- 
intereftmg  to  every  man  of  fcience.  I 
lhall,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  prefent- 
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ing  the  reader  with  an  extract  from  a former 
publication  of  mine  on  this  fubjcdt. 

“ In  reafoning  upon  this  fubjedt,  we  muft 
attend  equally  to  the  fadls  of  chymiftry 
and  phyfiology. — By  the  former  we  learn, 
that  cold  is  only  the  negation  of  heat.  By 
the  latter  we  know  that  the  living  body 
cannot  exift-  without  a certain  proportion 
of  this  univerfal  principle,  which  per- 
vades all  nature,  and  is  the  efficient  caufe 
of  animation,  vigor,  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  life.  The  organized  and  unor- 
ganized parts  of  matter  alike  acknowledge 
the  univerfality  of  heat : by  its  operation, 
' order  and  uniformity  in  appearance  is  main- 
tained : by  its  excefs  or  defedl,  the  mode 
of  exiftence  is  altered,  and  annihilation 
frequently  enfues  the  ffighteft  deviation  in 
degree  : folids  become  fluids,  or  v/ce  verfa: 
vegetables  and  animals  ceafe  to  live  in  ex- 
tremes of  this  grand  agent  of  nature 
but  they  have  the  Angular  property  of  re- 
taining their  natural  temperature  in  very 
great  excelTes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  tem- 
perature 
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perature  of  the  human  body  is  aflerted  to 
be  97°  of  * Farenheit,  and  the  degree  of 
external  heat  fixed  upon  by  philofophers, 
as  the  flandard  of  health,  is  64®  of  Faren- 
heit.  Every  continued  deviation  from  this 
flandard  is  fuppofed  to  produce  a morbid 
change  on  the  human  body.  An  excefs  has 
been  faid  to  adl  as  flimulant,  and  a defed 
as  fedative.  But  great  confufion  has  en- 
tered the  arguments  of  phyficians  on  this 
fubjeft.  Some  have  maintained,  that  heat 
being  pofitive,  and  cold  negative,  the  for- 
mer muft  have  one  uniform  action,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  latter ; and  as  heat,  in  one 
inflance,  is  a pofitive  flimulus,  fo  in  every 
inflance,  whether  above  or  below  the  fland- 
ard, it  is  flill  a flimulus,  and  mufl  produce, 
though  in  a lefler  degree,  the  fame  flimu- 
lant effeds ; — ^others  affirm,  that  heat  be- 
low 64  or  60°  of  Farenheit,  is  always  a fe- 
dative to  the  adion  of  the  living  powers. 
But  the  difpute  is  of  words,  and  the  con- 

* Vld.  Gov.  Ellis’s  Paper,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p. 
755.  et  Mem.  del’ Acad,  aonee  1764. 
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clufion  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  By  a 
leiTer  ilimulus,  the  former  mean  what  the 
latter  intend  by  the  word  fedative.  Hence 
we  find,  that  it  is  univerfally  agreed  among 
phyficians,  as  well  as  philofophers,  that 
tlie,  properties  of  heat  are  fiimulant.’' * 

The  application  of  this  dod:rine  of  Heat 
and  Cold  is,  that  in  the  Gout,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  morbid  or  healthy  ftate  of  the 
living  fibre,  a long  continued  excefs  or  de- 
fedt  of  either,  is  prejudicial  to  life ; any 
permanent  deviation  from  64°  of  Farenheit, 
is  therefore  to  be  guarded  againft.  It  is 
neceffary  however  to  remark,  that  warm 
climates  are  found  to  agree  better  than  cold 
ones  with  arthritics,  which  fhews  that  they 
bear  an  excefs  better  than  a defedt  of  the 
natural  ilandard.  But  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe.  I have  obferved  hot  w'eather  in 
this  country  to  difagree  with  gouty  habits ; 
and  I have  feen  inftances  in  which  it  was 
necelTary  for  Arthritics  to  prevent  the  relax- 

Vid.  Ef&y  on  Sea-Bathing,  p.  47,  See. 
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ation  of  hot  weather,  during  the  fummer, 
by  cold-bathing,  and  cool  air  from  the  fea, 
or  mountainous  countries.  I would  there-, 
fore  advife  Arthritics,  who  can  afford  the 
expence  of  travelling,  to  pafs  the  cold 
months  in  a warm,  and  the  hot  months  in  a 
cool  climate.  The  temperatureof  the  fum- 
mer feafon  is  feldom  too  warm  in  this  kino-- 

t) 

dom ; but  it  is  often  too  cold  for  very  gouty 
people.  The  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
and  fome  parts  of  Italy,  are  recommended 
by  phyficians ; but  where  the  journey  is  in- 
admiffible,  I would  advife  attention  to 
the  changes  of  the  feafon  in  the  climate 
where  the  Arthritic  is  compelled  to  refide. 
Additional  clothing  is  neceffary  to  guard 
againft  the  effedls  of  cold ; and  an  habi- 
tual expofure  to  all  feafons  in  the  intervals 
of  a paroxyfm,  when  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, is  the  fureft  means  of  enfuring  health. 

Light,  as  an  efledt  of  heat,  delerves  to 
be  mentioned ; but  it  will  be  unnecelfary 
to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeft  here.  In  fome 
countries  the  effedls  of  light  demand  the 

I particular* 
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particular  attention  of  phyficians.  In  hot 
climates,  as  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
expofure  to  the  rays  of  the  ftin,  is  produc- 
tive of  the  moft  fatal  difeafes.  Authors 
relate  that  the  Coup  de  Soleil  produces 
phrenitis,  fever,  &c.  ^ — Arthritics,  as  be- 
ing very  fufceptible  of  difealed  aftions, 
ftiould  therefore  be  cautious  in  avoiding  the 
impreffions  of  ftrong  light  as  independant 
of  the  heat  with  \yhich  it  is  conjoined,  it 
has  indubitably  a very  violent  ftimulant  ef- 
fe(ft.  I know  feveral  perfons  on  whom 
light  adls  as  a fternutatory ; they  cannot 
look  at  the  fun  without  being  thrown  into 
very  violent  fneezing. 

Animal  Fluids.  When  gouty  peo- 
pie  recollea:  that  the  fluids  are  prepared 
from  the  food  they  ufe  j and  when  they  arc 
informed  that  an  excefs  or  defeat  of  the  ge- 
neral mafs  of  fluids  produces  a general 
change  on  the  folids,  or  moving  powers  of 
the  living  fyftem,  which  change,  as  far  as 

* Vid.  Dr.  Mofelcy’s  Treatife  on  Tropical  Difeafes. 
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' it  is  a-  deviation  from  health,  can  be  nothing 
more,  than  a debility  or  lois  of  tone,  or 
lofs  of  vigor,  and'  as  that  debility  ap- 
pearing under  the  form  of  diredt,  or  indi- 
redl,  gives  rife  to  all  the  phenomena,  or 
fymptoms  of  Gout,  it  follows  that  the 
quanity  of  animal  fluids  becomes  an  objedt 
of  their  attention.  To  diredl  the  regula- 
tion of  the  quantity,  it  is  necelTary  that  we 
fay  a word  or  two  refpedting  the  nature  of 


Secretion  and  Excretion.  It  is  not 
required  that  the  Arthritic  has  fliudied  phy- 
fic,  to  underftand  what  it  is  his  interefl:  to 
know,  on  this  fubjedt.  Secretion  and  ex- 
cretion are  offices  performed  by  different 
parts  of  the  animal  oeconomy  for  falutary 
purpofes.  The  flrfl:  conliits  in  feparating 
what  is  ufeful ; and  the  fecond  in  throwing 
out,  or  feparating  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
thrown  out,  fuch  parts  of  the  fluids,  as  if 
retained,  would  prove  noxious  to  the  living 
fyilem. 

I 2 
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The  former  office  we  muft  leave  to  the 
direction  of  nature.  The  latter  falls  more 
immediately  under  our  obfervation,  Ar- 
thritics  fhould  cautioufly  avoid  any  excefs 
or  defedt  of  excretion,  or  the  quantity  of 
excreted  matter  thrown  out  of  the  body. 
They  ffiould  regulate  with  nice  attention 
the  ftate  of  the  organs  of  digeftion,  and 
take  care  that  they  are  not  impeded  by  the 
retention  of  ufelefs  faeces,  nor  debilitated 
by  the  hafty  expulfion  of  what  ought  to  be 
retained.  . Purging  and  coftivenefs  are 
equally  improper  to  gouty  habits.  The 
body  fhould  be  regularly  kept  open  : and  I 
have  obferved  that  a lax  habit  in  the  inters 
vals  of  a paroxyfm,  is  often  necefiary. 
One,  two,  or  three  motions,  daily,  with- 
out purging,  appear  requifite.  ^ The  quan- 
tity of  urine  will  generally  be  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  liquids.  Profufe  evacua- 
tions by  fweat  fhould  be  guarded  againfl, 
and  a proper  perfpiration  kept  qp  by  warm* 
clothing  and  exercife. 
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Thefe  are  all  the  oblervations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  neceffary  on  the  fubjedts  of  Ani- 
mal Fluids,  Secretion  and  Excretion,  as 

objedts  of  attention  to  Arthritics.  We  now 
proceed  to  treat  of 

Senfationy  'RefieSlioriy  and  their  Conje^ 
quencesy  the  Affedtions  and  Fajjions  of  the 
Mind. 

Medical  metaphyhcs  may  be  confidered 
as  an  uninterefting  fubjedt.  Anatomy  has 
difplayed  the  wondrous  fabrication  of  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  and  phyfic  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  difeafe, 
from  the  diredl  influence  of  an  intelligent 
immaterial  fpirit. — The  fyftem  of  Staahl, 
was  of  this  kind ; But  the  principles  of  his 
dodlrine  are  incompatible  with  medical  or 
metaphyflcal  fadls. — And  medicine  mufl;  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  her  pur- 
luits,  have  recourfe  to  philofophy  for  an  ex- 
planation of  phenomena. 

“ Phyfic  of  Metaphyfic  begs  defence, 

“ And  Metaphyfic  calls  for  aid  on  Senfe,” 

Pope. 
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* 

The  reafonings  of  Locke  have  elucidated 
the  fubjed  before  us,  and  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  a fyftem  of  logic  which  exhi- 
bits a view  of  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  But  there  is 
ftill  room  for  the  pen  of  phyfic  to  arrange 
and  elucidate  the  fcience  of  ontology,  for 
the  purpoles  of  medicine.— It  is  often  in 
the  power  of  medical  praditioners  to  re- 
gulate the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
adions.  As  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
fenfationand  refledion;  and  as  our  ideas 
themfelves  fympathize  with  the  ftate  of  the 
body,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a phyfician  to 
regulate  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  by  an 
attention  to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  in  his  power  lies,  the  ill  effeds  of 
dangerous  impreffions,  or  to  remove,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  caufes  of  every  morbid,  mental 
emotion.  In  acute  difeafes,  praditioners  , 
have  obferved  the  neceflity  of  this  atten- 
tion, and  by  excluding  the  caufes,  have 
prevented  the  effeds  of  hurtful  fenfations, 
and  injurious  refledions.  In  fever,  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  from  ftrong  light,  and  violent 

noifc. 
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noife.  The  organs  of  fight  and  hearing 
are  confequently  undifturbed,  and  that 
combination  of  prejudicial  ideas,  which 
would  have  been  the  refult  of  violent  im- 
preffions,  is  prevented.  In  a paroxyfm  of 
the  Gout,  the  fame  pradice  is  commonly 
adopted.  But  we  ought  not  to  reft  con- 
tented with  an  injundfion  of  this  kind  du- 
ring a paroxyfm.  We  ought  to  caution 
Arthritics  from  the  improper  admiffion  of 
any  ideas  which  may  be  deftrudive  to  their 
health  and  happinefs.  I could  here  adduce 
innumerable  inftances  of  violent  protradions 
of  gouty  fymptoms  from  fuch  a caufe.  All 
the  paffions  of  the  mind  appear  to  ad  on 
the  fame  general  principle.  They  operate 
like  other  capacitating  powers  by  empower- 
ing the  principle  of  vitality  to  perform  its 
office,  and  produce  its  peculiar  phenomena. 
— In  excefs  or  defed,  they  produce  difeafe. 

' Our  attention  therefore  is  properly  direded 
to  thofe  two  morbid  ftates,  and  wc  muft 
attempt  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  effeds, 
as  occafion  requires. 
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When  any  paffion,  by  whatever  name  it 
is  called,  whether  Love  or  Sorrow,  or  Joy, 
&c.  proves  too  violent,  or  arrives  at  that 
degree  which  produces  difeafe,  we  muft 
feek  to  lefTen  its  efFedts,  and  fubftitute  a 
new  ftimulus.  •Medicines  of  the  tonic  clafs, 
may  fometimes  be  ferviceable,  and  fhould 
undoubtedly  be  employed  in  thofe  cafes, 
where  nervous  irritability  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  inordinate  mental  adtion ; but  com- 
monly the  moft  effedual  remedy  will  be  a 
different  paffion  or  affedion  of  the  mind, 
which  places  the  ideas  in  a new  train. 
— Thus,  when  love  finks  into  contempt  or 
hatred,  its  morbid  effedls  ceafe. — ^If  Joy  is 
excelfive,  and  threatens  danger,  mingle  it 
with  grief  or  forrow',  and  its  bad  fymp- 
toms  difappear. — If  the  mind  is  opprelfed 
with  defpair,  call  in  the  affiftance  of  hope, 
and  every  gloomy  affedtion  will  give  way. 
— By  thus  tempering  the  paffions,  we  have 
it  often  in  our  power  to  regulate  the  re- 
fiedlions,  affections,  and  moral  conduct  of 
our  fellow-crcatiires. 
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After  having  obferved  that  Arthritic s 
fliould  cautioufly  abftain  from  the  improper 
ufe  of  any  of  the  paffion  s,  it  may  appear  un- 
neceiTary  to  particularize  one  remark  how- 
ever is  necelTary  to  be  made.  Venery  is  An- 
gularly produd:ive  of  gouty  fymptoms.  I 
have  known  feveral  fevere  fits  from  this  ex- 
citing caufe  j and  fo  evident  was  the  con- 
nexion of  the  caufe  and  effeX,  that  the  pati- 
ent himfelf,  has  often  made  the  obfervation. 
A very  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a ve- 
ry ftrong  man,  but  of  a gouty  diathefis,aflur- 
.edme,  that  a very  fmart  fit,  from  which  he 
is  now  recovering,  was,  in  his  own  opinion, 
brought  on  by  this  caufe  5 and  he  recolleXs 
the  fame  thing  to  have  happened  before. 

As  all  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
whether  accompanied  with  corporeal  ex- 
ertions, or  otherwife,  are  improper  for 
gouty  perfons,  fo  it  is  neceflary  here  to 
obferve,  that  intenfe  application  to  bufi- 
nefs  or  ftudy,  Ihould  be  guarded  againft, 
and  fuch  employments  as  oblige  the  pa- 
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tient  to  lead  a fedentary  life,  (hould 
likewife,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  avoided. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  remarks 
I propofed  to  make  on  the  proper  ufe  of 
thofe  powers  which,  improperly  ufed,  I 
maintain  to  be  the  foie  caufes  of  every 
form  of  Gout ; I fhall  take  ray  leave  of 
this  part  of  my  work,  with  a few  obferr 
vations  on  the  two  ftateS,  under  which  the 
principle  of  life  muft  always  appear— viz. 

Watchfulness  and  Sleep.  Every 
living  body  muft  always  be  either  awake 
or  ^lleep.  In  the  inltances  of  fufpended 
animation,  the  body  may  be  view^ed  as  in  the 
latter  ftate.  The  'phenomena  of  returning 
life  fiew  no  fpecific  difference  in  the  two 
ftates.  The  duration  and  alternation  of 
thefe  forms  of  life,  therefore  deferve  the 
attention  of  Arthritics.  Man  cannot  C3f- 
ift  in  a ftate  of  health,  without  his  fhare 
of  fleep.  Themoft  adtive  mind  joined  to 
• the  mofl  vigorous  body,  muft  confOnt  to  a 
periodical  annihilation.  Labour  muft  be 
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Succeeded  by  reft,  and  flumbers  will  enlae 
the  exercife  of  the  brighteft  mental,  or  cof- 
poreal  faculties;  Ar()itrarily  to  fix  the 
portion  of  lleep,  and  prefcribe’  the  limits 
of  thofe  two  ftates  of  non-entity,  and  ac- 
tivity, to  which  all  human  beings  are 
fubjedl,  would  be  an  arduous  attetnpt 
without  a probability  of  good.  The  gouty 
man  ftiould  not  fuffer  any  part  of  his  body 
to  be  long  in  a ftate  of  inactivity;  Confe- 
quently  the  indulgence  of  much  fleep 
is  improper,  and  an  excefs  of  w^atchful- 
nefs  is  preferable.  The  hours  of  fleep 
fhould,  in  our  own  climate,  be. confined 
to  the  flight but  in  hot  countries  the  heat 
of  the  day  demands  the  ceftation  of  all  ex^ 
ercife,  and  inclines  the  body  to  reft.  The 
euftom  of  fleeping  after  dinner>  fliiould  be 
avoided,  unlefs  in  thofe  cafes  where  from 
pain  or  incidental  irregularities,  the  ufual 
ihare  of  fleep  has  been  denied  during  the 
flight.  I fliall  ciofemy  obfcrvations  on  this 
head  with  an  old  Enijlilh  adao-e, 

“ Early  to  b^d,  and  early  to  rife, 

Ma’ces  a mm  heajthy,  w:salthy  and  wife.” 

^ ^ Here 
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Here  I conclude  the  firft  part  of  my  advice 
on  the  REGIMEN  of  Arthritics,  and  pro- 
ceed to  my  fecond  general  obfervation  on 
MEDICINE,  or  the  ufe  of  particular  reme- 
dies. 

By  a proper  management  of  the  capaci- 
tating powers,  the  difeafe  itfeif  may  be  a- 
voided.  But  when  it  is  prefent  in  a violent 
form,  relief  is  to  be  fought  from  medicine. 
And  I have  ventured  to  aflert,  that  the 
Gout  is  a curable  difeafe.  The  removal  of 
a paroxyfm  or  fit,  is  as  much  within  the 
province  of  a phyfician,  as  the  removal 
of  any  other  paroxyfm  or  fit  whatever. 
The  miftaken  prejudices  of  mankind  long 
prevented  the  fpeedy  cure  of  intermittents. 
And  the  dodlrine  of  morbific  matter  ftili 
prevails  to  the  exclufion  of  a curative  at- 
tempt in  the  Gout.  But  I will  reft  my  ar- 
gument on  incontrovertible  principles.  ,l 
argue  from  analogy  and  experience.  Sy- 
denham himfelf  admits  the  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  which  I adopt  j and  although  his  falfe 
theory  prevented  the  ufe  he  might  otherwife 
have  made  of  his  fagacious-  obfervation? 

on 
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on  the  nature  of  difeafe,  yet  he  expreflly 
admits  the  analogy  of  an  intermittent  and 
gouty  paroxyfm  in  the  following  words : 

Quod  et  in  febrium  iatermittentiumt 
**  paroxyfmis  ufu  venit,  quas  ob  eatndem 
caulTam  femediis  non  appugnamus,  nifi 
seflu  pfius  Gonfcjfpito.  Nec  abfurdius 
‘‘  quis  in  exftinguendis  harum  febrium  ca- 
lore  fcilicet,  fiti,  inquietudine,  aliifquc 
fymptomatis  anxie  operam  locaverit, 
“ quam  exiftimaverit  alius  fe  podagram 
fahare,  cum  in  podagrae  fymptomatis 
**  tan  turn  coereendis  laboret : quam  tantum 
“ hoc  tempore  a curatione  morbi  abfcedat, 
ut  eamdem  aliquateniis  impediat  ac  remo- 
retur.  Quanto  enim  magis  segri  dolores 
lenit,  tanto  magis  humorum  conco(3;ioni 
adverfatur;  quantoque  claudrcationem 
“ arcet,  tanto  materiae  morbificse  expul- 
**  fioni  officit.”* 

Now,  as  the  improved  experience  of  the 
prefcnt  age  informs  us  that  an  intermittent 
* Sydenhami  T raft,  De  Podagra,  p.  4.7 1 . 
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paroxyfm  may  be  fafely  cu'f-ed  at  the  onfet,- 
a'nd  as  the  doftrine  of  blockmg  iip  mor- 
bific matter  in  the  ague;i  is  rieafly  exploded/ 
and  no  longer  prevents  the  free  ufe  of 
bark,  and  other  tonics  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  the  complaint/  let  iis  attend  to  the  fa6ls 
we  have  acquired,  and  derive  the  benefit  of 
difcovery  by  analogical  application.  If  we’ 
can  find  a remedy  for  the  Gout,-  equivalent 
in  effetft  to  the  ufe  of  bark  in  intermit- 
tents,  let  us  not  be  afraid  ©f  blocking  up 
what  does  not  exift/  or  of  counteradtingV 
when  we  have  it  in  our  power,-  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  nature^  ' 

« 

To  enumerate  all  the  remedies  which 
have  been  tried  in  this  complaint,-  would 
be  an  ufelefs  and  laborious  tafk.  Theif 
number  and  inefficacy  are  finely  defcribed 
in  the  following  lines  : 


■“  SinCe'marr 


Was  firfl  created,  hath  he  rafhly  flrovey 
But  flrov'e  in  vain,  with*  ev’ry  fru'itlefs’  art 
To  check  my  cohqifeft,  and  elude  my  power. 

‘ ^ ’ Whilft 
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Whilft  fome  their  plantane,  an4  their  fmalU 
age  bring. 

Lettuce,  or  purflane,  horehound,  nettles 
lharp, 

Fen-gather’d  lentiles,  or  the  Perlian  weed, 
Leeks,  fcallions,  poppies,  hen-bane,  or  the 
rind 

Of  ripe  pomgranate,  frankincenfe,  and  flea- 
wort. 

The  root  of  potent  hellebore,  or  nitre  ; 

Some  fteep’d  in  wine,  the  hufl^s  of  beans 
prefcribe. 

Or  fpawn  of  frogs,  a fovereign  cataplafm. 
Carrot  or  pimpernel,  or  barley  flour. 

Or  gall  of  cyprefs  tree,  the  healing  dung 
Of  Mountain  goat,  pr  ftill  more  fetid  marj. 
Cole  wort,  or  gypfum,  or  the  well-ground 
fand 

Of  ^ Afia's  pow’rfnl  ftone,  with  bean  flonr 
mix’d. 

Others,  fagacipus  tribe,  call  in  the  aid 
Of  weafels,  toads,  hyaenas,  ruddocks,  ftags,  ' 

* The  Lapis  Afficus.  ' Ex  Afio  lapide,  fays  Diof- 
corides,  fit  podagris  cataplafhia,  cum  fabse  lomento. 
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And  foxes ; ev’ry  metal,  and  t^c  tears 
Diftill’d  of  every  tree ; bones,  nerves,  and 
fkins 

Of  ev’ry  beaft,  milk,  urine,  marrow,  blood. 
A potion  fome  of  four  ingredients,  fome- 
Of  fevcn  or  eight  prefer.  Some  oft  repeat 
The  facred  bitter ; fome  to  the  pure  fpring 
Medicinal,  whilft  others  truft  to  charms. 
And  incantations,  which  the  wand’ring  Jew 
Hath  ever  ready  for  his  gaping  throng. 

Mean  time  I laugh,  and  bid  the  fools  go 
weep, 

Who  mock  me  thus,  and  but  incenii?  my 
rage/’  f 

It  will  be  unneceifary  to  comment  upon 
this  lift  of  remedies,  to  which  confiderablc 
addition  has  been  made  fmce  the  days  of 
Lucian.  But  the  increafe  is  of  number, 
more  than  of  efficacy.  I ffiall  therefore 
reft  contented  with  a few  obfervations  on 
the  moft  common  or  moft  powerful  medi- 
cines j?ow  in  ufe. 

I f Lucian’s  TragQ podagra,  by, Frwcklin,  p.  58?.  V.  II. 
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Blisters.  In  the  mifplaced  or  retrod^ 

. dent  Gout,  they  may  ,be  employed  with 
eiFed:.  But  in  the  regular  paroxyfm,  they 
are  feldom  necelTary,  and  even  in  cafes 
where  they  are  highly  ufeful,  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  avoid  certain  ill  confequences, 
with  which  their  ufe  is  fometimes  attended. 

I have  known  a blifter  betwixt  the  Ihoul- 
ders,  or  upon  the  breaft,  relieve  a gouty 
affedion  of  the  liings,  and  bring  on  a fe- 
vere  gouty  attack  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, which  was  fo  different  from  the  com-* 
mon  ftrangury,  that  it  was  rendered  worfe 
by  large  draughts  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
only  removed  by  hot  brandy  and  water, 
aided  by  a remedy  hereafter  to  be  mention- 
ed. Bliftering  the  lower  extremities  may 
fometimes  be  proper  in  cafes  of  atonic 
Gout,  where  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  not  • 
fixed. 

t 

Issues,  or  perpetual  bliflers,  have  been 
recommended,  and  I have  feen  good  ef- 
feds  from  a difcharge  long  continued ; 

L but 
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but  Tuch  difcharge  is  feldom  neceffary,  and 

in  fome  inftances  might  be  prejudicial. 

EME't'ics  are  ibmetimes  ufeful  in  re- 
moving fymptoms  arifing  from  foulnefs  of 
the  flomach,  but  their  ufe  in  this  refpedt  is 
limited.  Naufea  and  ficknefs  depend  of- 
tener  on  the  weakened  tone  of  the  organs 
of,  digeftion,  than  on  any  colledion  of  in- 
digeftible  matter  in  tbe  primce  vice.  Eme- 
tics, therefore,  iliould  be  ufed  with  caution. 
But  I am  of  opinion  that  in  fome  fpafmodic 
gouty  affedions,  particularly  of  the  lungs, 
they  ad  as  powerful  flimuli,  removing  the 
local  difeafed  adion,  more  effedual’Iy  than 
other  remedies  more  commonly  employed. 

Purgatives  are  only  proper  to  prevent 
coftivenefs,  and  are  now  very  properly  de- 
cried in  all  gouty  cafes.  But  Arthritics 
fliould  keep  the  body  open  by  the  ufe  of 
fome  warm  cathartic.  The  compound 
tindure  of  fenna,  or  fpirituous  tindure  of 
rhubarb,  will  commonly  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofc.  A table  fpoonful  taken  at  bed -time. 


in 
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'in  a glafs  of  water,  or  pepper-mint  water,  ^ 
with  or  without  a few  grains  of  powder  of 
Rhubarb,  is  often  a fufficient  quantity, 
and  may  properly  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
a week,  or  as  occafion  requires.  The  tone 
of  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  will  be  in- 
creafed  by  the  proper  ufe  of  fuch  a remedy*. 

Blood-letting,  is  an  evacuation  fel- 
dom  to  be  admitted  in  gouty  cafes.  But  I 
will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  always 
improper.  In  fome  inftances  of  violent 
Gout  of  the  lungs,  or  head,  I have  known 
it  give  inftantaneous  relief,  and  no  bad  cou- 
fcquences  enfue.  The  patient  was  pletho- 
ric, and  the  remedy  probably  adled  by  re- 
moving the  excefs  of  himulus  upon  a part 
labouring  under  indirefb  debility.  But  ex- 
cept in  thefe  two  cafes  of  gouty  inflamma- 
tion on  the  membranes  of  the  head  or  lungs, 
I never  faw  any  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
much  harm  from  the  ufe  of  the  lan- 
cet. And  even  in  fuch  complaints,  I 
would  never  recommend  blood-letting,  un- 
lefs  in  very  plethoric  habits. 

L 2 
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Stomachic  Medicines.  Inftead  of 
evacuating  remedies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cure  of  the  gout  riiuft  be  fought  for  in  the 
oppoiite  lift  of  tonic  ftimulants,  or  fuch 
articles  of  the  materia  mcdica  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  remove  debility  of  the  digeftive 
organs.  The  cure  of  intermittents  was 
long  and  vainly  attempted  by  every  fpecies 
of  evacuation,  ’till  at  length  the  Peruvian 
bark  was  difcovered  to  produce  a cure  with- 
out this  eftefb  j and  phyficians  now  find 
that  medicines  acfling  upon  the  fame  general 
principle,  are  heft  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
thofe  complaints  which  by  analogy  arefup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  the  fune  general 
caufe.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Bark  and 
Bitters  are  univerfally  employed  in  dif- 
eafes  of  diredf  debility.  Thefe  remedies 
have  been  given  to  gouty  perfons  in  the  in- 
tervals, or  at  the  declenfion  of  a parox- 
yfm.  And  although  I am  of  opinion  that 
they  may  be  faf?ly  employed  in  a fit,  yet  I 
have  never 'been  able  to  remove  a real  exter- 
nal gouty  inflammation  by  their  ufe.  As 
the  bark  itfelf  is  not  always  a fufficiently 

powerful 
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powerful  flimulus  to  remove  an  ague  fit, 
fo  it  feems  to  be  in  mofi:  cafes  too  weak 
a ftimulus  for  the  removal  of  a gouty  pa- 
roxyfm.  I would  however  advife  its  ufc, 
conjoined  to  other  remedies,  and  particu*- 
larly  in  the,  intervals  of  a paroxyfm.  I 
agree  entirely  with  a worthy  divine,  who, 
to  the  honour  of  himfelf,  and  the  dilgrace 
of  phyfic,  has  written  the  heft  book  now 
extant  on  the  Gout.  “ As  indigeftion, 
(fays  Dr.  Warner)  hath  been  proved  to 
‘‘  be  the  primary  caufe  of  the  Gout,  the 
**  firft  dirediion  of  medicine,  it  is  natural 
“ to  require,  Ihould  be  to  ftrengthen  the 
f*  digeftive  powers.  To  this  purpoie,  I 
“ believe  there  is  nothing  more  efficacious 
**  within  the  compafs  of  phyfic,  than  a 
frequent  and  almofi:  daily  ufe  of  the  tinc- 
ture  of  the  bark,  and  of  the  elixir  of 
“ vitriol,  already  mentioned  at  the  declen- 
“ fion  of  the  fit.”  * 


f See  a Treatife  on  the  Gout,  by  Fred,  Warner, 
hL.  D.  < 
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A large  fpoonful  of  Huxham’s  tlnd:ure 
of  bark  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint  water, 
or  camomile  tea,  with  four  or  five  drops 
of  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  a very  good  floma- 
chic  medicine.  But  I have  found  that  an 
infufion  of  the  cinchona  caribba3a,  a new 
fpecies  of  bark,  .which  I have  defcribed  in 
another  work,  under  the  name  of  Cinchona 
Sandtae  Lucias,  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
paration of  either  the  common  or  red 
bark.-f-  The  following  prefcription  may 
te  of  ufe  to  Arthritics : 

Take  one  dram  of  thq  cinchona  carib- 
basa,  in  coarfe  powder,  or  bruifed : 
one  dram  and  an  half  of  dried  orange- 
peel  : one  dram  of  Winter’s  bark,  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot — pour  upon 
them  one  pint  of  boiling  water — eqver 
the  top  of  the  veflel ; and  when  the  in- 
gredients have  infufed  four  hours)  pour 
off  the  liquor  for  ufe.  A wine  glafs  of 
this  infufion  with,  or  without  a tea- 

i 

f Vid.  My  EfTay  on  a New  Species  of  Bark,  &c. 
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Tpoonful  of  Huxham’s  tincflure  of  bark^ 
will  be  found  an  ufeful  ftomachic  me- 
dicine, and  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

The  dried  orange  peel  is  an  excellent  and 
grateful  bitter.  It  covers  theftronger  tafte 
of  the  cinchona  caribbsa^  and  renders  the 
whole  a pleafant  medicine. 

Colombo  Root  is  likewife  a very  ufe- 
ful medicine  in  gouty  cafes.  A limilar  in- 
fufion  to  what  is  prefcribed  above,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  columbo  root,  will 
be  found  a powerful  flrengthener  of  the 
organs  of  digedion.  Other  bitters  may 
likewife  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
But  thefe  remedies  feem  only  capable  of 
removing  the  (lighter  forms  of  Gout,  and 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  fevere  cafes, 
either  of  the  ftomach,  or  other  organs  of 
digeftion. 


Cn-AL- 
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Ch ALYBE AXES  are  recomiriended  by  tlic 
experience  of  the  moderns  in  gbuty  cafesi 
Mufgrave  and  Warner  have  given  formula 
of  fteel  powders,  which  they  affirtn  are  ex- 
cellent for  driving  the  Gout  from  the  fto- 
mach  into  the  extrerhities.  Their  prepara- 
tions are,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the 
fal  martis,  or  fteel  wine  of  the  fhops.  I 
commonly  ufe  the  latter^  and  have  experi- 
enced a very  happy  effedt  from  it  in  many 
-cafes.  A tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  luke- 
warm watery  makes  a very  good  artificial 
Bath  water.  The  fame  medicine  is  pro- 
perly conjoined  to  the  ufe  of  bitters,  and' 
other  ftomachie  medicines  in  gouty  affec- 
tions of  the  primae  vise,  but  I believe  the 
remedy  will  be  found  too  inert  to  remove  a 
paroxyfm  of  the  extremities. 

Mineral  Waters  : The  very  fur- 

prifihg  cures  which  have  been  made  by  the 
ufe  of  Bath  waters  give  them  a preference, 
and  pre-eminence  to  all  others.  Their 

temperature  undoubtedly  afiifts  their  Che- 
mical 
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inical  qualities,  but  independant  of  heat, 
they  feein  to  poflefs  a particular  flimulant 
property  which  is  diftindt  from  the  Cha- 
lybeate Impregnation,  or  mere  temperature. 
This  fubtile  and  powerful  flimulus  may 
probably  be  a fpecies  of  gas  hitherto  un- 
known, or  merely  inflammable  air.  The 
fubjedl  appears  to  me  worthy  a more  mi- 
nute inveftigation  than  it  has  hitherto  ex- 
perienced from  the  Chymico-medical  phi- 
lofophers ; and  there  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  a fuller  knowledge 
of  the  medical  properties  of  the  gaffes  or 
fiditious  airs  will  confiderably  improve 
the  pradical  part  of  phyfic.  As  the  bath 
waters  are  only  to  be  ufed  with  advantage 
at  the  fountain  head,  I fhall  think  it  un- 
necelTary  to  fubjoin  diredions  for  their  ufe. 
Thefe  are  properly  procured  from  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  the  place,  whofe  experience  ena- 
bles them  to  give  the  beft  advice  concern- 
ing the  time,  quantity,  and  neceffary 
cautions  in  the  ufe  of  the  waters.  I will 
only  remark,  that  in  every  cafe  where  the 
bath  waters  may  be  expeded  to  be  of 

M fervice. 
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fei'vice,  previous  purging,  and  all  violent 
evacuations,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  only 
unneceffary,  but  highly  prejudicial.  I 
would  likewife  willi  to  throw  out  a hint 
in  the  form  of  a query  to  the  phyficians  of 
Bath — Would  not  the  ufe  of  the  waters 
conjoined  to  the  remedies  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  during  a paroxyfm,  or  exter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  extremities,  aflifl: 
in  removing  the  difeafed  adlion  of  the  part, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  cure  of  a fit  of  the 
gout  ?” 

In  certain  cafes  where  recourfe  cannot 
be  had  to  bath  waters,  I would  recommend 
the  ufe  of  any  chalybeate  fpring,  cold  or 
warm,  but  the  latter  feems  befl:  adapted 
to  gouty  ftomachs,  which  can  feldom 
bear  the  ufe  of  cold  water  in  anyconfi- 
derable  quantities. 

In  fome  inftances  I have  feen  the  effedts 
of  Buxton  waters  equal  to  thofe  of  Bath. 

' Pyrmont  waters  are  likewife  of  confider- 

able 
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able  efficacy,  and  I would  recommend 
their  frequent  ufe  to  all  arthritics. 

i “* 

The  remedies  already  mentioned  are 
principally  adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  irre- 
gular fpecies  of  gout,  but  I now  proceed 
to  remark  upon  thofe  more  powerful  to- 
nics which  may  affifi:  us  in  the  removal  or 

' Cure  of  a regular  Fit  of  the  Gout. 

Guiacum  has  long  been  ufed  in  venereal 
and  gouty  complaints.  The  wood,  bark, 
and  refin  of  this  tree,  which  is  a native 
of  Jamaica,  the  Guiacum  Officinale  Linn, 
are  at  prefent  in  ufe,  but  I have  met  with 
few  pracffitioners  who  place  much  confi- 
dence on  any  preparation  of  thefe  articles 
of  the  materia  medica.  The  decodiion  of 
farfaparilla  is  preferred  to  the  decodion  of 
Guiacum  in  Siphylis,  and  I believe  no  phy- 
fician  now  attempts  the  cure  of  any  form 
of  gout  with  this,  remedy.  The  refin, 
or  gum,  as  it  is  called,  is  fometimes  given 
in  chronic  rheumatifms,  but  I have  not 

M 2 met 
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met  with  any  author  who  recommends  it 
in  a regular  fit  of  the  gout.  I will  venture 
to  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  a powerful 
and  ufeful  remedy.  The  volatile  tindlure  of 
Guaicum,  the  Tindlura  Guaici  of  the  new 
London  Dlfpenfatory  is  a very  powerful  me- 
dicine ; it  is  the  folution  of  a permanent  fti- 
mulus  in  a diffufible  ftimulant  menftruum. 

I have  known  it  given  with  good  effedt  in 
that  very  obfiinate  complaint,  the  gouty  , 

affcdlion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This 
fadl  firfi;  led  me  to  try  it  in  a regular  parox- 
yfm  ; fingly,  however,  I ' never  obferved 
its  efficacy,  but,'  aided  with  the  remedy  I 
am  next  to  mention,*  there  is  riot  a more  ^ 
powerful  compound  in  the  volumes  of  an- 
cient and  modern  Pllyfic,  ‘ * ^ 

i i ' 

, Musk  is  a remedy  wflich  defer ves  the 
attention  of  Phyficians  and  Arthritics.  I 
cannot  introduce  my  obfervations  upon  this  \ 
negledled  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in 
words  more  applicable  than  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr.- Lewis’s  New  Difpenfa- 
toiy : “ Mulk,  fays  he,  is  a grumous  fub- 
j.  , ' - - - ■ . fiance 
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**  fiance  like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a 
“ little  bag  lituated  near  the  umbilical 
“ region  of  a particular  kind  of  animal  ' 
“ met  with  in  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
“ Eaft-Indies.  The  bed;  mufk  is  brought 
“ from  Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from 
Agria,  and  Bengal,  and  a ftill  worfe  from 
Ruflia.  Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in 
“ round  thin  bladders  ; which  are  gene- 
“ rally  about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
covered  with  fliort  brown  hairs,  well 
“ filled,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
“ having  been  opened.  The  mufk  itfelf 
“ is  dry  with  a kind  of  undtuofity,  of  a 
dark  reddifh  brown,  or  rufty  blackifh 
color,  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very 
“ few  black  clots,  and  perfedtly  free 
**  from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign 
**  matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
“ knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth,  bright,  • 
yellowifh,' and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid 
“ on  a red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame  and 
“ burns  ‘almofl  entirely  away,  leaving  only 
“ an'  exceeding  fmall  quantity  of  light, 

**  greyifli  afhes  j if  any  earthly  fubftances 

' ’ 
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have  been  mixed  with  the  muflc,  the 
refid uum  will  readily  difcover  them. 
Mufic  has  a bitterifh,  fubacrid  tafte, 
a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a diftance, 
but  when  fmelt  near  to,  fo  ftrong  as  to 
be  difagreeable,  unlefs  weakened  by  the 
admixture  of  other  fublfances.  If  a fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirits  of  wine  in 
the  cold  for  a few  days  it  irhparts  a deep, 
but  not  red  tindlure : this,  though  it 
diicovers  no  great  fmell  of  the  mufk,  is 
neverthelefs  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
its  virtues  ^ a fingle  drop  of  it  commu- 
nicates to  a whole  quart  of  wine  a rich 
mulky  flavour.  The  degree  of  flavour 
which  a tindlure  drawn  from  a known 
quantity  of  mufk,  communicates  to  vi- 
nous ' hquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
befl  criteria  for  judging  of  this  commo- 
dity. Neumann  informs  us  that  fpirits 
of  wine  diffolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty 
of  mufk,  and  that  water  takes  twelve ; 
that  water  elevates  its  fmell  in  difl.il- 
lation,  whilft  pure  fpirit  brings  over  no- 
thing. Mufk  is  a medicine  of  great 

“ efteem 
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efleem  in  the  eaftern  countries  ; among 
us  it  has  been  for  fometime  pretty  much 
out  of  ufe,  even  as  a perfume,  on  a fup- 
pofition  of  its  occafioning  vapours,  &c. 
in  weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a feden  - 
tary  life.  It  appears,  however,  from  late 
experience,  to  be,  when  properly  man- 
aged, a remedy  of  good  fcrvice,  even 
againd:  thofe  diforders  which  it  has  been 
fuppofed  to  produce.  Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated(in  the  Philofophical  T ran- 
fadlions.  No.  474)  an  account  of  fome 
extraordinary  effedls  of  muik  in  convul- 

live,  and  other  difeafes,  which  have  too 
/ 

often  baffled  the  force  of  medicine. 
The  Dodlor  obferves,  that  the  fmell  of 
perfumes  is  often  of  differvice,  where 
the  .fubhance,  taken  inwardly,  and  in 
conhderable  quantity,  produces  the  hap- 
pieft  effedis  : that  two  perfons  labour- 
ing under  a fubfultus  tendinum,  extreme 
anxiety,  and  want  of  deep,  from  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  by  taking  two  dofes  of 
mulk,  each  of  which  was  lixteen  grains, 
were  perfedly  relieved  from  their  com- 

plaints. 
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plaints.  He  likewife  obferves  that  con-  •! 

“ vullive  hiccups,  attended  with  the  worfl  I 

“ lymptoms,  were  removed  by  a dofe  or  I 

two  of  ten-grains : and  that  in  fome  1 

“ cafes  where  this  medicine  could  not,  on  } 

**  account  of  ftrong  convullions,  be  admi- 
niftered  to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injected  as  a 
glyfter.  He  likewife  adds,  that  under 
“ the  quantity  of  fix  grains,  ,he  never  ^ 

“ found  much  effedl  from  it;  but  that 
“ taken  to  ten  grains  and  upwards,  it 
“ never  fails  to  produce  a mild  diapho-  j 

“ relis,  without  at  all  heating  or  giving 
“ any  uneafinefs ; that  on  the  contrary  it  ^ 

“ eafes  pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
“ after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  patient 
“ ufually  falls  into  a refrelhing  deep ; that 
“ he  never  met  with  iiny  hyfterical  perfon, 
how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,  but 
“ could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a bolus,  ''  ' 

“ without  inconvenience.  To  this  paper 
“ is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  farther 
“ extraordinary  eifeds  of  mulk,  obferved 
“ by  another  gentleman.  Repeated  expe- 


“ rience 
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